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FIG. 1. — GERMAN MINIATURE, XII CENTURY. — The story of Tobit and Tobias. — Erlangen. 


MAN AND ANGEL 


IT 


HE older the stories, the more cautious we have to be about 
their original meaning. Very often the mention of a visit of an angel of the Lord 
is tantamount to divine presence itself; it is quite possible that the angel was sub- 
stituted by later writers or copyists out of reverence, because they considered God 
a spirit which never assumed a human appearance. But this cannot be said of a 
once popular story written in Alexandria probably about 200 B.C., which is now 
relegated to the apocrypha and which very few Protestants ever read: the story of 
Tobit and his son Tobias. This tale was clearly written with a moralistic tendency, 
to emphasize the sovereignty of Jehovah over all other gods, to teach piety, respect 
for the dead, filial devotion and assistance to the poor and helpless. In it the angel 
Raphael definitely takes the role of a divine helper who wants to remain unknown. 
When Tobit asks him who he is, he gives an imaginary name, Azariah, states a 
fictitious relationship with a Jewish tribe of good repute and accepts a daily salary 
for accompanying young Tobias on his journey. He continually maintains his dis- 
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guise. Only when the travelers have returned, when the marriage has been con- 
cluded, when Raphael alone, as a messenger boy, has been dispatched to fetch the 
money brought in safety with a distant caretaker whilst Tobias enjoyed his honey- 
moon with Sara, and when old Tobit’s eye operation has been performed to satis- 
faction, only then does Raphael take aside father and son and disclose his identity 
to them.” 

We gave in the first part of this article a very simple representation of Tobias 
catching the fish, from the Roman catacombs. The one reproduced here (Fig. 1) 
shows how faithfully a XII century south-German miniaturist has followed the text.” 
In the first compartment, on the left, the angel appears with his staff as a traveler, 
taking young Tobias by the hand at the beginning of the journey; in the middle 


1. Much valuable information is contained in E. J. GoopspEEp’s recent book The Story of the Apocrypha, Chi- 
cago, 1939, in which all the apocryphal books are analyzed. To the same writer we owe the careful American transla- 
tion of the Apocrypha published in 1938. We might quote from R. H. CHARLES large edition of the 4 pocrypha, Oxford, 
1903, the following appreciation of the story of Tobit. “The author’s chief merit lies not so much in the originality of 
his conceptions as in his artistic genius and inimitable art in combining, and working up, strong priestly and pro- 
phetic tendencies, distinct pagan and Jewish 
sources, various written and oral informa- 
tion, definite religious and moral precepts, 
into a work of singular aesthetic beauty and 
remarkably liberal sympathies. ‘Is it history ?’ 
wrote Luther. ‘Then is it a holy history. 
Is it fiction? Then is it a truly beautiful, 
wholesome, and profitable fiction, the perform- 
ance of a gifted poet.’” A Swedish writer 
has pointed out the remarkable connection of 
Tobit’s story and other popular tales like the 
Irish one of the Bride of the Monster, the 
Russian of the Girl with the Serpent, the 
German of the Worn Dancing-shoes, and the 
Danish Traveling Companions retold by An- 
dersen (SVEN LILJEBLAD, Die Tobiasgeschichte 
und andere Märchen mit toten Helfern, Lund, 
1927). See also Fr. BUHL, Fortaellingerne om 
Tobias og Judith, Kopenhagen 1919, GEORG 
BRANDES in Tilskueren, 1914, and GEROULD, 
The Grateful Dead, Folk-lore Society, 1907. 

2. From the Gumpert Bible in Er- 
langen. See: G. SWARZENSKI, Die Salzburger 
Malerei, 1913, II, pl. XXXIX, fig. 126 and 
p. 134, note 4. Compare a similar illustration 
with a wingless angel in a French miniature 
of around 1100 from the Bible of St. Etienne 
Harding (repr. in: C. OurseL, La Miniature 
du XII° siècle à l’Abbaye de Citeaux, 1926, 
pl. XIII), the interesting twelfth century minia- 
tures in the Bible of Souvigny in the Musée 
Municipal at Moulins, fol. 288 verso, and in 
another Bible, of English origin, in the Bib- 
liothèque S** Geneviève in Paris (repr. in the 
“Bulletin Soc. franç. repr. Mss. à peintures”, 
V, 1921, pl. VI4). A miniature of about three 
centuries later shows us the angel at the de- 
parture as a normal man but on his return 
with wings (repr. in: Psautier illustré, Bibl. 


FIG. 2.—G. F. CAROTO. — Three archangels and Tobias. — Museo Civico, à 
, Verona. Nat. Paris, 1906, pl. 102). 


compartment he assists at the marriage, and on the right, always as a traveler, he 
seems to restore the eyesight to the father, while the son, holding his hand, introduces 
his young wife. The painter behaves exactly as the writer and gives us to understand 
that young Tobias was favored in his righteous actions by divine help, the nature 
of which was unknown to him, and that the father was unaware of the recompense 
that was reserved for his pious behavior. If both had known, their actions would 
have had less merit. We would simply say: God helps those who help themselves.— 
That the merit of illustrating the story in this faithful way belongs to the artist and 
that it was not generally so understood, is proved by the illustrations of some other 
manuscripts of that period,® by a mural painting of the XI century in the church at 
Essen (where Tobias is seen as a boy walking by the side of a much larger winged 
angel) ,* and also in the twelve scenes from the Tobit story in the sculptures of the 
North Portal of Chartres cathedral of the XIII century.” 


3. Notably the Roda Bible (Bibl. Nat., Paris) and the Ripoll Bible (Vatican), important Catalan manuscripts 
of about 1000 (see: W. Neuss, Die Katalanische Bibelillustration, 1922, fig. 122 and 123). See also: H. SWARZENSKI, 
Die deutsche Buchmalerei des XIII Jahrh., 1936, p. 92. 

4. Reproduced in: P. CLEMEN, Die romanischen Wandmalereien der Rheinlande, 1905, pl. 7 and his Monu- 
mentalmalerei, 1916, p. 113. 

s. Tobit’s story in sculpture is rare. Its figuration at Chartres has to be explained in connection with other 
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From a contrast with the 
early miniature we feel that a 
painter of the Verrocchio school, 
often identified with Botticini, 
overdid the case (in a well- 
known Uffizi picture) by repre- 
senting Tobias on his way with 
the captured fish not only pro- 
tected by the winged Raphael 
but also by two other archangels: 
Michael, recognizable by his 
armor as Captain of the Hosts of 
Heaven, and Gabriel, the Prince 
of Judgment, with the lily. His- 
torically this representation be- 
comes quite impossible, but the 


FIG. 4.— A. PUCCINELLI. — Departure of Tobias and the Angel. — Kress 


explanation lies in the fact that Collection, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. — 


Courtesy of the National Gallery of Art. 
such a picture should be taken as 


a devotional one. During the XV century the archangel Raphael had become the 
protector of young travelers, and the Tobias story was often selected as motif for 
pictures invoking or commemorating the safe return of the son of a rich family.° 
It seems that in such pictures wings were considered optional for archangels. 
If the painter of this particular picture felt that he had to represent the angels in 
full heavenly dress, another painter from the North of Italy, Caroto, from Verona, 
thought it more fitting to leave the wings out, and to give a female appearance to 
the archangels, even to the fighter Michael on the left (Fig. 2). But the artist’s 
humanizing of the angels does not serve the clarity of the story, and this picture 
should not be taken as an illustration. It is again a symbolization of heavenly pro- 
tection and therefore the figure of Tobias, who is seen on the left, between the arch- 
angels Michael and Raphael, is subordinated. When the same Caroto actually had 
to illustrate the story, as in his fresco, in the Spolverini Chapel in Santa Eufemia, 
Verona (Fig. 3), he did so quite conscientiously and realistically, and it is remark- 
_ able that the boy who did not look more than ten years old in the former picture 
now rightly appears as a young married man. His youthful wife on the left talks 
scenes in the same bay from the lives of Job, Samson and Gideon, chosen as old-testament prototypes of Christ. Tobias 
restoring his father’s sight was considered to symbolize Christ enlightening God’s people who had become blind. 
“Mediaeval Christians read Christ’s name on every page of the Old Testament.” (E. MALE, Religious Art in France, 
XIII century, 1913, p. 158). See for a German sculpture, by Veit Stoss, in the Germanic Museum at Nuremberg, E. 


LUTZE in “Pantheon”,. 1937, Il, p. 185. The Swedish sculptor J. T. Sergel did a Tobias in terra-cotta, probably in 
1772 (at Fulleré). 

6. R. HAMANN, Die Friihrenaissance der Italienischen Malerei, 1909, p. 279, quotes the following significant 
inscription: “Raphael medicinalis / Mecum sis perpetualis / Et sicut fuisti cum Tobia / Semper mecum sis in via.” 
We should add that the name Raphael means: God heals. 
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to mother Tobit, Hannah. But still more noteworthy is the fact that in this realis- 
tically conceived scene the angel, on the extreme right, has wings. It seems that, on 
this point, hardly any painter could be realistic. When Angelo Puccinelli, at the 
end of the XIV century, paints Tobias taking leave of his father, he represents his 
companion, in contradiction with the text, as an impressive angel (Fig. 4). This 
amusing little picture is in the National Gallery at Washington. The same gallery 
owns the representation by Filippino Lippi of the two companions on the road 
(Fig. 5). It is one of many others—each painter inventing some personal note or 
modifying some detail. In this picture, for instance, concerning the size of the fish, 
Tobias carries something not bigger than a little herring, but the story tells that the 
fish had frightened Tobias by its size when it first emerged from the water. Other 
artists of the XV and XVI centuries and later Domenico Feti, as can be seen in his 
work at Dresden, as well as his Dutch contemporary Pieter Lastman, the master 
of Rembrandt, turned to another extreme in their endeavor to be more truthful 
in their representations. A picture by Lastman at Budapest (Fig. 6) shows how 
Tobias is bravely catching a monstrous fish and drawing it ashore by grasping its 
gills, as the angel directs. When from this picture we turn again to one by Bacchi- 
acca (Fig. 7) the contrast is so great, 

that we have some difficulty in finding 
the fish. It is lying in the foreground, 
even smaller than the herring which 
Filippino Lippi painted, and Tobias 
little dog, never forgotten by the artists, 
appears to be smelling it in an almost 
contemptuous way.’ The picture also 
offers another variation: Tobias kneels 
almost in veneration before his compan- 
ion, which is at variance with the tradi- 
tional text. They were traveling con- 
genially at that time and Tobias had not 
the faintest idea of his companion’s real 
nature. Bacchiacca’s interpretation must 
again be connected with that idea of 


7. The dog, quite an element in the story, and the 
only dog in Scripture depicted as man’s friend, indicates 
Persian influence. The Jews generally despised dogs, but 
as GoopsPEED (see note r) tells us, the animal was sacred 
in Zoroastrianism and the dog of the story seems to recall 
the one that attends the Persian Sraosha. As Dr. Mon- 
TAGUE R. JAMES tells us in his charming edition of Tobit’s 
story of 1929: “By the great fish which attacked Tobias 
we are to understand the crocodile: authority can be 


3 à . . e FIG. 5. — FILIPPINO LIPPI, — Tobias and the Angel on the road. 
found in ancient magical books for the use of its liver eats Collection, National Gallery of Art, Washington, 


and so forth in charms and exorcisms.” C.— Courtesy of the National Gallery of Art. 
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guardianship which in 
Italy developed so sur- 
prisingly.® 

Out of the numerous 
pictures of this kind we 
reproduce (Fig. 8) an 
anonymous one from the 
XV century where Tobias 
has shrunk to the size of 
a helpless little imp—he 
certainly does not look 
like a young man about 
to marry—and where the 
archangel Raphael is making himself quite important in an armor-like suit which 
he must have borrowed from the militant Michael. One wonders how this poor 
little Tobias will cure his blind father on his return; he will have to stand on his 
father’s knees to even reach those blinded eyes. So will the little boy painted in the 
company of a showy angel by that gifted North-Italian artist Francesco Torbido 
(Fig. 9) who worked at Verona around 1530 and who was compared to Titian by 
his contemporaries. The angel grows to be more and more the ideal protector, 
and Tobias, significantly called Tobiolo by the Italians, continues to become more 
youthful. Titian himself did two similar pictures which are still at Venice (one at 
San Marziale, the other at San Catarina). They are much more widely known, at 
least by reproduction, than Torbido’s picture which we therefore reproduce. It 
would not be difficult to add about forty Italian paintings of the same subject and 
conception, and among those one by the painter whose name, Raphael, expresses 
most convincingly in what veneration the archangel Raphael was then held.° 

The Italian elaboration of the idea of the Angelo Custode is, like the venera- 
tion of the patron saints, one of those signs of the persistence of pre-christian civi- 
lization haughtily labelled as paganism yet pervading life in the Latin countries 
more than we are aware of. But for Rembrandt, a hundred years later in protestant 
Holland, there was less reason for symbolizing the angel Raphael as the Prince of 
. guardian Spirits. From the painter who represented so realistically the Rape of 
Ganymede (Dresden) and who showed such sincere human feeling in his Interior 
with the Holy Family (Louvre) we might expect a different approach. Of the many 


FIG. 6. —P. LASTMAN. — Tobias catching the fish. — Museum of Fine Arts, Budapest. 


8. The picture here reproduced was in the Eduard Simon collection in Berlin, sale 10-11 October 1929, no. 9. 
A similar composition by Bacchiacca was exhibited at the Frankfort Staedel-Museum in 1925, from the Eugen Rieffel- 
Miiller collection, and was acquired some years later by the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn, A different com- 
position, with both figures standing, is in the Uffizi at Florence. Schiavone shows the same conception in his picture 
at Hampton Court, where Tobias is prostrating himself before the angel. .: 

9. See Appendix. 
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pictures and drawings he did of the various episodes!’ only a few can be offered 
here. Nearly all show that the story loses much of its point through the very angel- 
like appearance of Raphael, though, on the other hand, Rembrandt improves upon 
many earlier representations by doing away with the boy Tobias and turning him 
into a young man. ‘The preparation of the departure, as told in the Bible, becomes 
almost unintelligible when we see the angel with his wide wings as a guest in Tobit’s 
house (Figs. 10 and 11). Young Tobias would never have thought of calling his 
companion “Brother Azariah” and of treating him as his mate, if his companion’s 
identity had been betrayed by wings (Part I, Fig. 21). The scene of the catching of 
the fish on the Tigris and later the healing of old Tobit (Fig. 12) unnecessarily take 
on something of the miraculous, although the event is of the same nature as the 
happy discovery of some cure by a modern physician. ‘The Jewish story-teller re- 
cords in his eastern way what we call the inspiration of the discoverer; both ways 
imply the recognition of superhuman aid, call it the guidance of his guardian angel, 
his lucky star or simply his good fortune, as you will. 

In the artists’ world stories like these were in general transmitted visually; 
tradition kept the painters within certain bounds."? It is curious to reflect on this in 
Rembrandt’s case, because he would have been the very man to represent the angel 
as the enlightened mentor and the 
congenial traveling companion of 
the Biblical story. His Christ- 
figures prove his deep feeling; 


10. Their enumeration would here be 
superfluous as they can easily be traced through 
the index of the volumes of the “Klassiker der 
Kunst” series devoted to Rembrandt’s work. 

11. How strong that tradition was in the 
early XVII century can be realized by a look at 
the prints which by their wide circulation were 
the carriers of ever so many conventions. In 
northern Europe we should specially think of 
those of H. Goudt (after Elsheimer), Jan van de 
Velde, S. Frisius, M. van Heemskerck, G. Pencz, 
who all engraved the angel in the usual way. 
Probably Giulio Compagnola’s print of the angel 
on the road with Tobias was also known there. 
The influence of the illustrated Bibles must have 
been particularly strong. Already in those printed 
at Cologne, Nuremberg and Liibeck at the end 
of the XV century, we find in the illustrations of 
the Tobias legend the angel with wings; in the 
Liibeck bible of 1494 the effect is particularly 
curious because the artist, feeling that the angel 
was a traveling companion, put a hat on his head. 
Although not an engraver, mention may here be 
made of the Flemish “Master of the story of 
Tobit” of the last quarter of the XV century who 
drew subjects for glass roundels, in the same 
spirit as the German woodcutters (see: A. E. 
PopHAM in: “Apollo”, 1928, pp. 175-179). 


FIG. 7. — F. U. BACCHIACCA. — Tobias and the Angel. — Eduard Simon 
Collection (Sale, Berlin, 1929, no. 9 
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they no more require a nimbus than his angel Raphael in disguise requires wings. 
At one point Rembrandt seems to have felt the incongruity of the wings; among the 
twoscore drawings preserved from his hand illustrating the Tobias story, there is 
one of his later period (around 1655) representing the two companions taking leave 
of the father, in which Rembrandt left out the wings (Fig. 13); but he kept to the 
tunic and the bare. feet which still betray the companion as an unhuman figure.'* 
Rembrandt’s conservative attitude is the more striking 
because when he began illustrating the story, he took 
great pains to be as realistic as possible for the detail 
of the eye-operation. He was the first to represent it 
executed with a stylus, and his rendering so struck a 
skilled ophthalmologist some forty years ago that he 
devoted a special book to it.** ‘The innovation unfor- 
tunately proved to be a mistake; it would have been 
perfect if the illness had been cataract, as stated in the 
Dutch Bible. But this was a wrong translation for 
leucoma (a white opacity in the cornea of the eye, 
caused by inflammation) ; the massage with fishgall 
as represented by the Italians, for instance in Caroto’s 
fresco (Fig. 3), who based themselves on the Vulgate, 
was after all the exact cure. 

How Rembrandt would have grumbled if he had 
heard of this rectification. For once when he had taken 
advice from some medical friend he had been the loser. 
It would not have encouraged him to consult his Bible 
continually, and to keep close to the texts, and indeed 
we are not too sure that he always did." His impressive 
representations of the angel’s departure seem to con- 
firm such doubts. The story says at the end that when 
it came to paying the companion his wages, the angel 
took father and son aside and confided to them who he 
was, gave them good advice, and had already vanished 
before they lifted their heads: he obviously wanted to 
avoid any shrieks or fits from old Mrs. Tobit and young 

Fig. 8. italian, xv cenTusy.—— The — Mrs. ‘Tobias: €t a the Ueaiel tie rCols cas aise 


Archangel Raphael and Tobias. 


12. This gradual change is comparable to the one in Rembrandt's 
representations of the apparition of Christ to Mary Magdalene after the Resurrection. In his early pictures and draw- 
ings the artist represents Christ, in the traditional way, with spade and straw hat, to explain why she took him for the 
gardener. But later Rembrandt felt the cheapness of these attributes and left them out. 

13. Pror. Dr. RICHARD GREEFF, Rembrandts Darstellung der Tobiasheilung, nebst Beiträgen sur Geschichte des 
Starstichs, 1907. See also: E. HoLLÂNDER, Die Medizin in der klassischen Malerei, 1913, p. 237 and fig. 132. 

14. Compare J. L. A. A. M. van RIJCKEVORSEL, Rembrandt en de traditie, 1932, p. 34 passim, pp. 50, 51, 56 
and 58. 
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the Louvre (Fig. 15), and in the etching of the same subject, we see the ladies 
present. Curiously enough when Rembrandt’s master, Lastman, painted the same 
subject in 1618, he kept close to the text and left out the ladies.’ 


Lastman probably knew in Italy his countryman Bijlevelt, who went in Flor- 
ence by the name of Biliverti and whose work has much in common with Lastman’s. 
Biliverti was responsible for a picture (Fig. 14) which exceptionally represents the 
moment of settling the account with Tobias’ companion.'® This picture offers a 
curious instance of the illogical 
result of blending tradition and 
reality. The story tells that 
Tobias, thankful for the help 
received from his companion 
Azariah, suggested to his father 
that, instead of giving him the 
agreed drachma per day plus 
expenses, they should offer him 
half of the riches he had been 
instrumental in bringing home. 
That moment is seen in the pic- 
ture and it would have been ac- 
ceptable if the companion were 
really the sympathetic Azariah. 
But the painter kept so much to 
the traditional angel conception 
that he force Tobit and his son 
into a barter with a heavenly 
messenger, quite at variance with 
the trend of the story. 

In the late XIX century a 
clever German painter, Fritz von 
Uhde, fell into other extremes. 
In his endeavor to humanize FIG. 9.—F. Toxmipo. — The Archangel Raphael and Tobias. — Museo 
biblical events he went so far 
that in his hands the interpretation of this subject (Fig. 16) lost all meaning and 
does not impress us. If such pictures still exist two hundred years hence, no one will 
see in them what they propose to represent: the departure of the young Tobias. The 
boy is much too young and the angel looks like his elder sister. One might as well en- 


15. Reproduced in: K. Fretse, Pieter Lastman, 1911, fig. 18. The picture was then in the Moltke collection in 


Kopenhagen, dispersed in 1931. 
16. The picture, to which Pror. W. StecHow kindly called my attention, dates of 1612 (Palazzo Pitti, Florence). 


16a. See another one in the UHpE volume of the Klassiker der Kunst, no. 200. 
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title the picture: “Off to school.” 

There are many things in 
the Tobit story with which the 
painters have taken liberties, 
certainly to the advantage of the 
picturesqueness of their compo- 
sitions, but not to the benefit of 
faithfulness of depiction. ‘They 
generally represent Tobit as a 
very old man of humble sur- 
roundings. But the text men- 
tions his exact age when he be- 
came blind as only fifty-eight, 
and makes us understand that he 
was originally well-to-do; his 
nephew Ahiqar was the treas- 
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FIG. 11. — REMBRANDT. — The preparation of the departure of Tobias from 


his father’s house, drawing. — Albertina, Vienna. 


urer and chancelor of the king of Assyria, and supported Tobit when he fell in 
disfavor.’ Tobit himself had been purveyor to the preceding king, and when the 


FIG. 10.— REMBRANDT. — The preparation of the departure of 
Tobias from his father’s house, drawing. — Rijks- 
prentenkabinet, Amsterdam. 


angel came to fetch the money brought 
in safety, the custodian produced many 
sealed bags. 

We find these circumstances re- 
flected in a curious series of Flemish 
tapestries from the first half of the XVI 
century, illustrating Tobit’s whole story. 
They form part of the rich tapestry col- 
lection at Vienna (Fig. 17). The inven- 
tive artist Barend van Orley, who did 
the cartoons, imagined the scenes in lux- 
urious surroundings. Although this is 
due more to his ostentatious Renaissance 
spirit than to his desire to keep close to 
the Biblical text, his illustrations form 
a notable exception. It looks as if van 
Orley had at last realized the social 
standing of the Tobit family. Had he 
perhaps, as no other artist, been struck 


17. Ahiqar (or Achiacharus) was the hero of a 
special story. His name lives on in the Arabian Nights 
and in Aesop’s fables. See: R. Harris a.o.. The Story 
of Ahikar, 1898, also the Oxford Pseudepigrapha, 1913, 
and a French edition by F. NAU, 1909. 
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by the amount Tobit had deposited with 
Gabael at Ragae in Media? The story 
states explicitly that it was ten talents of 
silver. If we take the trouble to calculate 
what this amounts to in our present day 
currency, we come to the conclusion that 
it must have been about twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. Consequently the archangel 
Raphael found something to carry when 
he came to call for the sealed bags. Checks 
in those times were hardly used and peo- 
ple wisely stuck to species. 

One can imagine how young Tobias, 
who had stayed behind in the arms of his 
bride, was laughing up his sleeve when 
he thought of the mission his companion 
Fic. 12,—empranvt.— The healing of Tobit, drawing. — had so kindly offered to carry out alone. 

G. Falck Collection, Copenhagen. ; 
We see here how Raphael acquits 
himself of his promise, but the scene touches again on the ridiculous on account 
of Raphael’s angel-like appearance. It seems that the man behind him, on the left, 
points inquisitively at his wings.** 


18. Who would have thought that the jovial painter of everyday life, Jan Steen, should have provided us with 
one of the best illustrations of the Tobias story, observing the right social milieu and leaving the angel, without wings, 
discreetly to play his part? His large picture at Brunswick, The Marriage Contract, was only recognized recently as 
representing the marriage of Tobias and Sara; it does all honor to Steen’s subtle interpretation as well as to his humor. 
(See: A Finx in: “Zeits. f. bild. 
Kunst”, LX, 1926/27, p. 230, K. 
E. Simon in: “Pantheon”, XXVI, 
1940, p. 162, and A. HEPPNER in 
the “Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes”, III, 1939- 
1940, p. 42). Steen also devoted 
an excellent picture to the young 
couple praying in their bridal 
chamber, without the angel. It is 
closely related to a picture of the 
same scene (but with the angel) 
by a master who strongly influ- 
enced Steen in his early years: 
Nicolaes Knüpfer. Both were 
reproduced by C. HOFSTEDE DE 
Groor in “Art in America”, XVI, 
1927, pp. 249-253. As there is a 
limit to our illustrations we can 
only refer in a footnote to another 
very curious Brussels tapestry of 
the early XVI century, illustrating 
ali that happened in that anxious 
marriage-night of Tobias and 


. FIG. 13. — REMBRANDT. — The departure of Tobias, drawing. — Formerly Hofstede 
Sara: the bridegroom burning the de Groot. Collection, The Hague. 
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The reader will agree that the ar- 
tists, notwithstanding the lovely and fas- 
cinating illustrations they invented, have 
not always helped us to an appreciation 
of the story itself. It would be an amus- 
ing and interesting experiment to trans- 
plant the story into modern times to 
make it more convincing. It is quite ob- 
vious that many corresponding situations 
might be found in our own period. The 
story would thus regain its old popu- 
larity.’® 

We saw how the story of Tobias 
had found its curious unimaginative in- 
terpreter in a painter of the late XIX 
century, Fritz von Uhde. This fact re- 
minds us of another German artist of 
that same period, Max Klinger, who was 
not afraid of attacking the most varied 
i tof their riches to Tablas’ companion. -~ Palazzo ‘lf Biblical, mythological and symbolical 

pees subjects. In his representation of the 
Expulsion from Paradise (Fig. 18), as is often true, the artist betrays his own feel- 
ings when he tries to interpret someone else’s. He offers us an Adam who is cursing 
and scolding in a most undignified way, and he turns the scene into ridicule by 
representing the entrance to the garden of Eden as the shabby gate of a suburban 
kitchen-garden. The girl looking over the fence should not be mistaken for the 
maid laughing at the funny figure cut by her naked masters. No, this maid is the 
archangel Gabriel-or the cherub guarding the gate of Paradise. 

In contrast to this curious specimen of unadulterated intellectualism, we may 
revert to one of the numerous representations which the early Renaissance has left 
us of the same scene. For the sake of fairness, let us take one of the simplest repre- 
sentations with just as little romantic scenery as Klinger used. This is Masaccio’s 


‘heart and liver of the fish and praying, the angel overpowering the devilish monster Asmodeus (as repulsive as any 
artist ever imagined this evil spirit), the maid reproaching her master Raguel that he should have allowed this mar- 
riage, and Raguel digging the grave for his son-in-law, convinced as he was that he would follow the fate of the 
former husbands. See: J. DESTRÉE, Tapisseries et sculptures bruxelloises, 1906, pl. XXIX. 


19. A serious attempt was made by STELLA BENSON, in 1930. She had been struck in Manchuria by the parallel 
between the fate of the exiled Jews of old times and the White Russians. This prompted her to write a novel of over 
400 pages which she entitled The far-away Bride and to which she added, as an appendix, the book of Tobit, so that 
the reader might constantly bear in mind the old story. The London edition of her book .(1931) even bore the title 
Tobit transplanted. The story was often enacted on the stage, from the Middle Ages up to our time. The English 
plays are listed by E. D. CoLEMAN, The Bible in English Drama, 1931, p. 90-91, but he could not mention the delightful 
play by JAMES Bripie (O. H. Mavor), Tobias and the Angel, which first appeared in the same year. We strongly 
recommend its reading. 
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fresco in Florence of about 1425. The reader will agree that its conception reveals 
quite a different mind. Adam and Eve remain unified in their distress; they jointly 
take the burden, as it should be. Their regret is deep and submissive, there is no 
question of mutual remonstrations. ‘The narrow panel on which the fresco was done 
limited the artist to the simplest but quite dignified indication of a gate, and the 
angel with the flaming sword had to be reduced to tiny proportions. 

We find him more impressively represented on a Flemish tapestry of the begin- 
ning of the XVI century, most probably done after a cartoon by Barend van Orley 
(Fig. 19). We refer to the winged figure on the extreme left holding the large 
sword. That is the kind of angel which the Middle Ages and the Renaissance liked 
to imagine, which Milton and Vondel so impressively described,”° and which re- 
mained the type of the defender of Paradise up to the time of Gustave Doré, the 
remarkable Bible illustrator of about 1870. The figure of God the Father, used so 
much more freely around 1500 than in earlier times, was introduced in the sky to 
express clearly the divine dis- 
pleasure; and Adam and Eve, 
as in Masaccio’s fresco, take the 
judgment jointly and humbly, 
of course without the spirit of 


20. Those of our readers to whom the 
names of Dutchmen like Erasmus, Rembrandt, 
and Grotius may sound quite familiar, may 
not all know that Joost van den Vondel was 
Holland’s greatest poet, whose glory would be 
as universal as Milton’s had the Dutch lan- 
guage been more generally understood. Of 
his greatest tragedy, Lucifer, there exists for- 
tunately an excellent translation by LEONARD 
CHARLES VAN NopPEN published at New York 
n 1898 (second edition 1917), which to 
readers of English should be the more wel- 
come since Vondel’s verses treat the same sub- 
ject as Milton’s great poem. As the Dutch 
poet’s work was published ten years before 
that of the English, critics have sought inter- 
dependency in what seems to be merely a most 
remarkable case of drinking at the same foun- 
tain—When Mitton completed his Paradise 
Lost, VONDEL, then 77 years old, published in 
1664 his Adam in Exile, “the tragedy of 
tragedies” (Adam in Ballingschap, aller treur- 
spelen treurspel), which forms the continuation 
of his Lucifer. In both pieces all the parts are 
taken by majestic archangels and rebellious 
evil spirits, and in the second one, in addition, 
by the first human couple. The loftiness and 
the grandeur of these works entitle them to 
rank among the most glorious achievements in 
poetry, and make them better reading than 
acting. Even the best staging would interfere 
with the depth of thought and the subtlety of 


eS Seen EET. — oho on Saree Vn pl nr Élu illusions,—as for Goethe's Faust. 
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discord and revolt which was stressed by Klinger. If we go back farther, to the XII 
century, we find how the designer of a mosaic in the Cappella Palatina in Palermo 
imagined the gate of Paradise defended not only by a winged archangel but also by 
a sixfold winged cherub posted in the gate. 

For the guardian of Paradise we accept easily a supernatural being, and it 
should cause no wonder that the archangel is generally represented as such, im- 
pressively winged. There is not the same unanimity of conception about another 
episode very often represented in art, i.e. Abraham receiving the three angels. 
The original story, going back to about 2000 B.C., said that Jehovah appeared as 
a traveler in the company of two others and accepted the hospitality of the generous 
sheikh Abraham. Among the nomads to which Abraham belonged, hospitality was 
one of the greatest virtues. The text of our Bible still purports that Abraham was 
under the impression that human beings, albeit of distinction, presented themselves 
to him; this explains why he had special dishes prepared for them (angels were 
reputed not to eat or drink). Gradually, theological speculation and artistic imagi- 
nation developed the story into a heavenly apparition unlike the characters in the 

original account. The fact that 
there were three visitors was 
eagerly used by those church- 
men who promoted the idea of 
the Trinity, and the artists were 
“easily tempted to turn the visi- 
tors into supernatural beings. 
“Yet it is very remarkable that 
in representations of this scene 
which were best thought out 
either by the commissioning 
church authorities or by the ar- 
tists themselves, the fact that the 
three visitors are angels is not 
evident at first sight. In the 
oldest one, the mosaic in Santa 
Maria Maggiore in Rome, of 
around 435, we certainly find 
the intimation that the visitors 
were distinguished men. In the 
upper part special emphasis is 
given to the principal visitor; 
but we are far from the winged 
visitors whom we shall find in 
FIG. 16.— F. VON UHDE. — The departure of Tobias-and the Angel. — later pictures. In another mosaic 


Liechtenstein Gallery, Vienna. 
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FIG. 17.— FLEMISH TAPESTRY, XVI CENTURY. — The Angel receiving Tobit’s money from Gabael. — National Collections, Vienna. 


(Fig. 20), executed at Ravenna a hundred years later, when it had already become 
the custom to represent angels with wings, we still find the guests at a table without 
wings, whilst Abraham is eagerly serving them.” More remarkable, because it was 
done in mid-Renaissance, is Raphael’s composition in his series of Biblical illus- 
trations in the logge of the Vatican (Fig. 21). No wonder that in the Pope’s own 
residence the greatest care was bestowed on the proper illustration of each story. 
As the fresco itself has suffered and reproduces badly, the print done after it in the 
middle of the XVII century by the French engraver Chapron is used here for re- 
production. One notices how closely Raphael keeps to the text. The three visitors 
look like simple travelers; no suggestion whatever of their origin is made in their 
outward appearance. That the one in the middle carries an important message is 


21. This is quite in accordance with the earliest illustrated manuscripts of which the Octateuch in the Vatican 
(see note 30) is a precious souvenir; we find in that manuscript the same wingless angels (see: J. WILPERT, Die 
Rümischen Mosaiken und Malereien, 1917, I, p. 428, fig. 147 and 148). But in the Cotton bible of the V or VI century 
the attitude of the artist has changed, and as this manuscript was apparently used in the XIII century for the mosaics 
in the San Marco at Venice, we find the same conception there (J. J. TIKKANEN in Finska vetenskaps-societeten, 1891, 


P. 205-357). 
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only expressed by his attitude 
and by Abraham’s respect upon 
hearing it.** A Spanish painter 
of the Catalan School, called 
Gasco, apparently also well ad- 
vised by the churchpeople who 
ordered from him an important 
altarpiece composed of dif- 
ferent scenes, gave a stiff but 
faithful illustration of the same 
scene. (Kig.22). = icra 
angels marching in a soldier- 
like way are even more clearly 
we F indicated as travelers by the 
a ie 5 staffs they carry. Although this 
PIG, 18.— M. KLINGER.— The expulsion from Paradise, drawing. picture has a primitive appear- 
ance, it is not as early as it looks. 
Since Joan Gasco was working near Barcelona in the beginning of the XVI century, 
it is quite possible that he knew some of Raphael’s compositions through Marc- 
Antonio’s contemporary prints, especially the one representing Jehovah appearing 
to Noah. 

However, such faithful illustrations were not too general. The Trinity inter- 
pretation haunted many a churchman from the time of St. Augustine on, and re- 
flects itself in a XV century fresco from a church in Sicily, now in the Museum at 
Palermo. The artist, Tommaso di Vigilia, turned the visitors into three very stately 
angels, as numerous other artists did later.?* Also in Russia this symbolism of the 
Trinity was eagerly developed, and already in icons earlier than the one which we 
reproduce (Fig. 23) we find the three angels growing more and more important as 
an expression of that idea, while Abraham shrinks to a mere attendant. We see him 
here on the left, and Sara, who really ought to be in her home overhearing the un- 
expected announcement, is seen, as though she were a donor, on the right. The boy 
in the middle killing the calf is an addition unknown in the west of Europe. The 

story tells that Abraham had a calf prepared for dinner and in the early mosaic we 


22. A precedent of Raphael’s composition is found already in the woodcuts of the Venetian illustrated Malermi 
Bible of 1490, and Holbein’s woodcut of about 1525 (published in 1538) even improved on it. In woodcuts of that 
period there are various instances of Abraham receiving wingless angels, till in the early XVII century Matheus 
Merian in his etching goes so far as to turn the three visitors into three peasants enjoying their supper before Abra- 
ham’s farm. 

23. Repr. in: VAN Marte, XV, p. 425, fig. 263. Compare a similar but freer composition of the school of Anto- 
nello da Messina in the Church of the Trinity at Forza d’Agro (Sicily) reproduced by VAN Marte, XV, p. 545, fig. 328. 
All three angels are young. More like the work of Tommaso is a Sienese painting, also at the Palermo Museum, from - 
the Basilica della Trinita (the names of the churches explain the interpretation given to the scene), reproduced in: 
“L’Arte”, July 1930, I, p. 349, and “Bollettino d’Arte”’, March 1930, p. 389. 
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saw how he was serving it to his guests. This Russian painting dates from about 
1600 and repeats, as was the custom in that conservatory church, a model popular 
for some centuries.** We reproduced this painting and not one belonging to an 
earlier period because it is to be found in an American museum, the Walters Art 
Gallery in Baltimore. 

The representation of the Trinity, a notion bordering on the vagueness of 
mysticism, has always been a delicate problem and has gone through various ex- 
pressions, often against the wish of the most pious church men. In early Christian 
times its simplest and clearest emblem was the triangle. It was also expressed by 
the lamb, the dove and the hand of God emerging from a cloud, symbolizing as we 
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FIG. 19.— FLEMISH TAPESTRY, XVI CENTURY. — The expulsion from Paradise. — Florence. 


have seen before the voice of the Almighty. From the X to the XVI century, the 
Trinity was often expressed by three human figures, as we saw on the tapestry illus- 
trating the Annunciation. But in the XIV and XV centuries we observe a tendency 
to lend to each of these three figures the traditional type of Christ. This curious 
way of expression often led to surprising consequences as we see in the tapestry 


1 beautifully expressed by Andrew Rublev, who even neglected Abra- 


Two hundred years earlier it had beer 
+ Fees $ (See: Cu. Dient, La Peinture Byzantine, 1933, pl. XCVI.) 


ham and only showed the three angels at table. 
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FIG, 20.— MOSAIC, VI CENTURY. — Abraham receiving the three Angels. — Church of San Vitale, Ravenna. 


belonging to a series at Vienna illustrating the life of Abraham. Various episodes 
are again represented within one scene; we first see on the left Abraham perceiving 
the visitors from the threshold of his palatial home, which was not exactly the tent in 
which he most probably must have dwelt. Then, in the middle, Abraham pays his 
respect to the visitors and entreats them to accept his hospitality. Instead of three 
angels, the travelers are represented as three figures of Christ, symbolizing the 
Trinity. Further back, in the middle, the visitors are seated at the table, while 
Sara is preparing the meal. And quite in the distance we even see the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Toward the XVII century the allusions to the Trinity died out, but the roman- 
ticism of baroque art prevented a return to the simple conception of Raphael’s time. 
Even Rembrandt, so superiorily independent in many respects, liked to represent 
the apparition impressively, with stately winged angels.?? Naturally his pupils 

25. See his picture of 1646-in the von Pannwitz collection, Bennebroek (Holland), two small drawings which 
may be studies for this picture (VALENTINER 12 and 13), and a larger drawing in the Rotterdam Museum (V. 11), 


in which the wings are only partly indicated. On the other hand compare Rembrandt’s representation of God the 
father, between two winged angels, appearing to Abraham, in the Albertina (V. 7). 
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followed him in that respect; we need only 
mention the imposing picture by Aert de 
Gelder in the Boymans Museum at Rotter- 
dam. The winged angels were alternately 
three youths, as in Lastman’s picture of 
1621,°° or of amore manly type, as in Rem- 
brandt’s etching of 1656. ‘The principal 
angel often took the appearance of God 
the Father, till in the early XIX century 
we notice a preference for the markedly 
feminine angel type. A curious instance 
is the picture by the clever Russian artist 
Karl Bryullov of 1821 (Fig. 24), in which 
the visitors are three very handsome young 
women of the same adorable age and with 
large wings.’ 

After seeing such varieties of repre- 
sentation of one and the same scene, it be- 
comes clear that people unfamiliar with 
art must have some difficulty in under- 
standing them. As was said in the first part 


FIG. 22.— jy. Gascd. — Abraham and the three Angels. — 


Iglesia Parroquial, San Esteban de Bas. 


of this article, art lovers and art historians have a visual approach to these stories 
and their illustrations. We picture to ourselves everything we hear and read. But 


FIG. 21. — RAPHAEL. — Abraham with the three Angels, fresco, — Vatican, 
Rome. 


priests and clergymen, living in 
a purely spiritual world, do not 
feel that need. “The more of 
sight there is, the less is the 
Glory of Faith” wrote an En- 
glish reverend in a remarkable 
book around 1700,” and this 


26. Formerly in the Semenov collec- 
tion at Leningrad. See the catalogue of that 
collection, 1906, no. 260, and K. FREISE's 
book on Lastman, fig. 24. 


27. The picture is in the Museum of 
Modern Art at Leningrad and we wish that 
a better reproduction had been available. 
In LYyAskKovsKAYA’s recent book on Bryullow 
an even less satisfactory reproduction faces 
p. 6. 

28. [Rev. RicHArp SAUNDERS], À Dis- 
course of Angels, their Nature and Office, or 
Ministry. Wherein is shewed what excellent 
Creatures they are... also something touch- 
ing Devils and Apparitions and Impulses 
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standpoint, though perhaps not 
so openly avowed, is still that of 
most churchpeople. They can 
build their thoughts without 
such pictorial imagination, and 
they are not worried, as we are, 
if they do not recognize the 
subject of a religious picture. 
Probably they would feel at a 
loss before the painting by Do- 
menico Tiepolo at the Scuola 
della Carita at Venice repro- 
duced here onthenext page (Fig. 
25); even after seeing the pre- 
ceding representations of Abra- 
ham and the three angels, we 
have some difficulty in believing 
that the same scene is depicted. 
The principal angel, personify- 
ing Jehovah, has become almost 
FIG. 23. — RUSSIAN, Oa ean (Galery alee Sa Abraham, Icon. — an Apollo. The mentality of the 

XVIII century Venetian painter 
was so entirely different from that of his earlier colleagues, that the Biblical subject 
is hardly recognizableas 
such. Yet it must have 
been painted with the 
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. with a practical improvement 
.. . for the promotion of an An- 
gelical Life, London, r7or. It is 
curious to observe how in this book 
of over 300 pages there is no trace 
of the author having taken. any 
interest in the représentation of an- 
gels which by his time had flooded 
Europe. He treats them as spirits, 
without any corporeal grossness, 
“pure substances as cannot be per- 
ceived by our senses,” and quotes 
with satisfaction Christ’s words to 
the apostle Thomas: “Blessed are 
those that have not seen, and yet 
have believed.” In 1862 the author 
of a very orthodox book entitled 
The Words of the Angels, Rin. 
STIER, wrote contemptuously about 
“the adjuncts by which the imagi- 
nation of artists is wont to mar the 


2 re FIG. 24, — K. BRYULLOV. — Abraham and the three Angels. — Museum of Modern Art, 
simple Bible narratives. Leningrad. 
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FIG. 25.— DOMENICO TIEPOLO. — The three Angels appearing to Abraham. — Scuola della Carita, Venice. 


consent of the then living churchpeople because it was done for an ecclesiastical 
institution. 

If there were no limit to this publication, it would be interesting also to go into 
the story of Manoah and that of Gideon, in both of which angels play an important 
part. Let it be sufficient to say that the writers of the original text certainly did not 
have in mind the winged creatures which so many painters, Rembrandt included, 
introduced in their illustrations of these stories. Manoah would not have repeatedly 
asked “the man” who came to announce Samson’s birth who he was, if the man had 
borne the appearance of a winged angel. In Judges XIII, 16, we even read: “For 
Manoah knew not that he was the angel of Jehovah.”*? Similarly Gideon would 
not have insisted on the visitor accomplishing some miracles as a proof of his 
heavenly connection. Even the angels appearing to Jacob in his dream must, in the 
minds of the Jewish writers, have been wingless, because they would not have 
needed a long ladder reaching into heaven if they had been able to fly. In fact, in 
one of the earliest representations of Jacob’s Dream, on the famous ivory casket of 


29. See F. SaxL's interesting study Rembrandt's Sacrifice of Manoah in “Studies of the Warburg Institute”, vol. 
9, 1939. Only once did Rembrandt leave out the wings for this scene (picture at Dresden). 
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the V century at Brescia and in the Octateuch ms. in the Vatican,” there is no ques- 
tion of wings. Unfortunately that conception did not last, and a striking instance of a 
representation which would have seemed absurd to the Jews and the early Christians 
is a miniature by a French artist of the XIII century (Fig. 26).*! On the right 
Jacob is lying asleep, and the angels indulge in acrobatics on their ladder, ascend- 
ing and especially descending it in the strangest way, as if they wanted to show what 
feats they could perform without using their wings. Similar anomalies occur in 
Gustave Doré’s illustrations of Paradise Lost and even in Milton’s own descriptions, 
although veiled by his lyrical verse. We are left to wonder why angels knock at 
gates, why they defend the walls of celestial castles and form cavalry brigades, and 
why Vondel’s Lucifer goes to battle in a chariot, when greater flying facilities are 
attributed to these angels than to the best aviators of our time. Visualization which 
artists and art historians think so indispensable, proves to be impossible in certain 
cases. Artistic definition has sometimes killed what should have been left in the 
twilight so propitious to the shadowy shapes of poetic imagination or even in the 
darkness beneficial to many mystic dreams.” 

Let us conclude with the mention of one other subject which was treated by 
two celebrated masters and which is widely known, at least by name. It is a story 
which is still less read than that of Tobit and yet was executed in important mural 
paintings by Raphael in the Vatican (Fig. 27, detail) and by Delacroix in the 
church of St. Sulpice, Paris (Fig. 28). 
It illustrates the fate of Heliodorus, the 


30. That manuscript of the XII century (Cod. Vat. 
graec. 747) derives its importance from the fact that it 
reproduces miniatures of the V century and perhaps even 
of pre-Constantine times. The miniature representing 
three unwinged angels on the ladder of Jacob’s dream is 
reproduced by J. WILPERT in his Rômische Mosaiken und 
Malereien, 1917, I, p. 437, fig. 153. If this subject had 
been preserved in the series of mosaics in Santa Maria 
Maggiore (from which we reproduced the Joshua) we 
would probably have discovered that it corresponded with 
this miniature. 

31. From the Book of Old Testament illustrations 
in the Morgan Library, New York. See the excellent pub- 
lication of S. C. CocKERELL of 1927 (Roxburghe Club). 
We might add, in this connection, that in the important 
manuscript of the same period, the Moralized Bible (kept 
in Oxford, Paris and London), the angels are always 
represented with wings, no distinction being made for the 
passages in which they are out of place. See COMTE A. 
DE LABORDE’S publication, 1911-1921, 4 vols. 

32. What a subject this would have been for Les- 
sing to develop in some further chapters of his essay on 
the limits of poetry and painting (Laokoon, 1766)! The 
ideals of our period may differ somewhat from his, but 
many of his observations remain particularly noteworthy 
in connection with the foregoing, notably his chapter XIV. 
(Ein poetisches Gemälde ist nicht notwendig das, was in 


FIG. 26.— FRENCH MINIATURE, XIII CENTURY. — Jacob’s dream. 5 . “ . 
— Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. ein matertelles Gemälde zu verwandlen ist.) 
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treasurer of King Seleucus IV of 
Syria, then ruler of Palestine (186- 
170 B.C.), who was sent by his mas- 
ter to confiscate the money kept in 
the temple of Jerusalem (we would 
say the widows’ and orphans’ fund), 
but who was driven out by a mys- 
terious heavenly rider and by two 
young men at his side who scourged 
him. The book in which the story 
figures, II Maccabees, is again 
DC prowemwithi the apocrypha té Pre done ériven Rene, the Temple, fresco 
But Pope Julius II thought this an 
ideal episode to symbolize the expulsion of the French from Italy** and it is rather 
tempting to suppose that the present Pope Pius XII reserved this fresco as a back- 
ground for the case of the Vatican’s invasion by a too energetic emissary from 
Berlin. Julius II, who was such an excellent actor, would certainly have been able 
to stage a similar surprise in case of emergency. Although this supposition may 
sound irrespective, we should not forget that at the time of the original event evil 
tongues surmised that the whole affair had been staged. This was intimated by 
Simon, the antagonist of the High-Priest Onias, who had felt helpless against 
Heliodorus’ aggression and who might have had recourse to such a supreme, risky 
effort. The supposition is in favor of the theory that no winged angels appeared. 
The old text does not mention the word; it only describes the rider’s impressive array 
and says explicitly that two strong and beautiful young men stood by him on either 
side, not few or soared. It follows that Raphael kept nearer to the text than Dela- 
croix; the latter’s composition is a typical product of the romantic imaginative 
period in which he lived. Raphael’s interpretation is the more remarkable because 
in his other compositions he freely introduced winged angels; he even filled a whole 
ceiling with them, in the numerous lozenges around the four scenes of the creation, in 
the logge.** He must intentionally have left out the wings in the Heliodorus fresco. 
It may come as a surprise even to the specialists that Michelangelo also illus- 
trated the Heliodorus story.*® One of the medallions in the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel (Fig. 29) has always been wrongly interpreted as the death of Uriah, the 
husband of Bathsheba. In the light of our commentary on Raphael’s fresco, it 
becomes clear that the same episode is represented, and it is interesting to notice 
how exactly Michelangelo stuck to the text and did not turn the two young men 


33. There exists a medal showing Julius II on horseback, whip in hand, chasing the barbarians from Italy and 


treading under foot the arms of France. : 
34. See O. FiscHeL’s article on Raphael’s “Gerarchie degli angeli” in “L’illustrazione Vaticana”, 1937, p. 161-164. 
35. The writer owes this and some other useful hints to Pror, Epcar W1np’s scholarly knowledge and kindness. 
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into the soaring angels of Delacroix. To 
Michelangelo reverts even the honor of 
preceding Raphael in this interpretation; 
the ceiling was finished shortly beforethe 
great Heliodorus fresco was executed.*® 
Each of the ten grisaille medallions 
on the ceiling is held, as the reader will 
remember, by two figures of young men. 
In his first pensketches Michelangelo 
gave them wings and conceived them as 
angels of the traditional type, but this 
aspect was sacrificed in the fresco. The 
artist who on the same ceiling showed 
such a personal conception in his illus- 
trations of episodes from the Old Testa- 
ment, must have had a very marked con- 
viction in this respect.** He was strongly 
influenced by the neoplatonic philosophy 
which had during his youth in Florence 
such staunch partisans, notably Marsilio 
Ficino. In the opinion of the thinkers 
PARA ee etes coders dives cout ef tte = EN RO Th EN ACTIVE yetevived ge lati maces 
the angels had to be identified with the 
demons mentioned in the Greek philosopher’s dialogues (the name demon to be 
understood in the favorable sense of the Greeks rather than in the ill sense the word 
assumes in the Bible and with us; even love is called a demon in Plato’s Symposium) . 
Consequently when Michelangelo introduced into his ceiling beings meant as in- 
termediaries between man and divinity, he gave them the appearance of young 
nude men. His paganized angels became almost Eros-figures (Erotes) .** 


So with Michelangelo we return to the antiquity from which we started. 
During our tour we have knocked at the doors of many studios, and yet we have 
no doubt passed those of remarkable artists where further surprises would have 
awaited us. But let this suffice to show that we are dangerously superficial when 


36. The scene was also depicted in F. Solimena’s most ambitious composition, the large fresco of 1725 at Naples 
(Chiesa del Gesù Nuovo), and considering his style and the period in which he lived, we are not astonished to see 
the two young men represented with wings, and even soaring, additional angels above. The sketch for this fresco is 
in the Palazzo Corsini in Rome. See: W. Roirs, Geschichte der Malerei Neapels, 1910, pl. 119. 

37. When some twenty-five years later Michelangelo started on his Last Judgment in the same Chapel, he 
showed the same aversion for wings. None of his majestic angels in the upper part of the composition has them, and 
we find this attitude consequently carried through in the fresco of the Conversion of St. Paul finished soon after (1542). 

38. See for this question: CH. Totnay, La Volta della Cappella Sistina, in: “Bollettino d’Arte”, 1936 IL, p. 389. 


For the neoplatonic movement in Florence and in connection with Michelangelo we may refer to the interesting chap- 
ters V and VI in: E. PANorsky, Studies in Iconology, 1939. 
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we imagine all angels as winged figures, 
and that in many cases the wings have 
been left out by the artist to the advan- 
tage of the passages illustrated. We need 
not presume that by suppressing their 
wings we seal the doom of the angels. 
On the contrary, let there always be an- 
gels—but we might perhaps give more 
attention to their spiritual importance 
and recognize that not everything from 
the higher spheres lends itself to picto- 
rial representation. 

“Oh, blessed are the few who sit at 
that table where the bread of the angels 


FIG. 29, — MICHELANGELO. — Heliodorus driven out of the 
Temple. — Sistine Chapel, Rome. 


is eaten, and wretched they who have food in common with the herd”, exclaimed 


Dante in his Convivio 


and what intelligent man would not share that reflection? 


There is now a rather surprising conclusion awaiting us. It may be disap- 


pointing to some but it will have to be accepted as inevitable. We have to admit 
the fact that the so-called heavenly creatures are essentially human. ‘They are not 
the creatures of God but of the human brain. Of course, the loftier the brain, the 
more superhuman become its inventions. 


In fact, man’s greatness, it has been observed, is measured by the sublimity of 


his God and the perversity of his Devil. 


FRITS LUGT. 


APPENDIX 


The painter Raphael represented his patron angel with 
the young Tobias (a boy of about twelve, holding a small 
fish) at the feet of the Madonna with the Infant Christ; 
they are on the left, and on the right is seen St. Mark with 
his lion. The picture is in the Prado at Madrid and was 
at an early date widely known as the Madonna della Pesce 
through the print by Marco Dente. It was one of the last 
pictures in which the angel and Tobias appear in the 
company of other Biblical figures and saints. We might 
cite as other typical instances of that period Perugino’s 
delicate little Certosa altarpiece (Nat. Gallery, London) 
in which the couple balances a fully armored Michael, 


* See p. 326, footnote 9. 


Buonconsiglio’s picture of 1513 showing a boyish Tobias 
between St. Catharine, Raphael and St. Nicholas of Tolen- 
tino (Duomo, Montagnana), Andrea del Sarto’s composi- 
tion, often repeated in bottega versions, of which the best 
is in Vienna (Tobias as a youth in the company of the 
archangel, St. Laurence and a donor), Bonifazio Veronese’s 
Holy Family at the Ambrosiana, Milan (the angel intro- 
ducing a small Tobiolo almost as a playmate to the Infant 
Christ and the young John the Baptist), Cima’s picture in 
the Academy at Venice (Tobias as a boy of fifteen, with 
the angel, between St. James and St. Nicholas of Bari) 
and Cima’s Nativity in the Carmine Church, Venice (To- 
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bias quite young amongst different saints), Bartolomeo 
Montagna (Dublin) and different pictures by Jacopo del 
Sellajo who specialized in introducing Tobias and the 
angel in other compositions, e.g., in his St. Jerome praying 
(Bonn), in six different scenes in a landscape (Gottingen) 
and even under a Christ on the cross (S. Frediano, Flor- 
ence) and next to a God the Father with the dead Christ, 
the Virgin and Saints (coll. Southesk, Nat. Gall. Edin- 
burgh), also with a Madonna and St. John (Altenburg). 
Of the foregoing period we might mention the composi- 
tions with other saints by Neri di Bicci (Christ Church, 
Oxford ; the M.M.A., New York, and in the Brooklyn, the 
Detroit, the Cologne and the Palermo Museums, etc.), 
Matteo di Giovanni (Pienza) and Pier Francesco Fioren- 
tino’s fresco in the Cappella del Ponte d’Agliena, Cer- 
taldo.—Of the type of the so-called Botticini picture in the 
Uffizi, Tobias in the company of three archangels, painted 
about 1465 for the Fraternity of the archangel Raphael 
(Compagnia del Raffa), we might cite a similar picture, 
once considered to be an early Botticelli, then called Amico 
di Sandro and now given to Filippino Lippi, in the Pina- 
coteca at Turin, and a picture by Gio. Boccati in the K. 
F. Museum, Berlin—Thanks to the notes on this subject 
collected and kindly put at our disposal by Professor W. 
STECHOW, also to the facilities offered by the Frick Art 
Reference Library and by the Princeton Index of Christian 
Art, we can develop this list further for the other inter- 
pretations, leaving aside the endless minor repetitions. 
First the pictures representing Tobias as a grown-up boy 
or a young man on the road with the archangel: Ant. 
Pollajuolo (Turin), the picture probably by Raphael’s 
father Giovanni Santi (Museo Civico, Urbino), others by 
Neri di Bicci (according to his own ricordi he painted the 
subject nine times; beside those with other saints named 
above, we should mention here the curious picture in the 
D. F. Platt coll. at Englewood, N. J., different ones by 
his pupil Botticini (Academy, Florence, and Acad. Car- 
rara, Bergamo), Alunno di Benozzo (Pisa), Sandro Botti- 
celli (Lord Lee, Richmond), School of Verrocchio (Nat. 
Gall., London), Bartolomeo della Gatta (church of S. 
Maria delle Grazie, S. Giovanni Valdarno), the typical 
manneristic picture by Raffaellino da Reggio (Galleria 
Borghese, Rome), a good anonymous Italian (Cathedral, 
Narbonne), Bern. Cavallino (also attributed to Cara- 
vaggio, Lord Methuen), G. A. Sogliani (Nancy), Carlo 
Maratta and F. Solimena (both Durlacher, New York), 
G. B, Gaulli (K. F. Mus., Berlin), Salvator Rosa, and 
also Spaniards as Ant. del Castillo y Saavreda (Cordova) 
and J. Gascé (S. Esteban de Bas).—Contrasting with 
these paintings by the extremely juvenile appearance of 
Tobias are the following by Bartolo di Fredi (Pinacoteca, 
Montalcino), Neroccio (formerly called Francesco di 
Giorgio, coll. Martin Le Roy, Paris), Benozzo Gozzoli 
(S. Agostino church, S. Gimignano), School of Verrocchio 
(Academy, Florence), Girolamo dai Libri (with a very 
feminine angel, Mus. Civ., Verona), Marco Palmezzano 
(Pinacoteca, Faenza), Palma Vecchio (Stuttgart, and 
anon. coll, Prague), Altobello Melone (fresco, Mus. Civ., 
Cremona), Francesco Maffei (the boy remarkably small, 
SS, Apostoli church, Venice, and the sketch in coll. Italico 
Brass, ibid.), Murillo (same remark, typical guardian 
angel subject, Cathedral, Sevilla). A curious variation is 
offered by a so-called van Dyck in which Tobias as a 
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baby is seen walking alone, with his fish, and the angel 
flying over him in the sky (Palazzo Durazzo Palavacini, 
Genoa). What appears to be an early Rubens, quite in 
the conception of the Italians just named, was reproduced 
in the “Burlington Magazine”, LXXVI, p. 190.—The 
moment of the departure, Tobias and a very generously 
winged angel taking leave of old Tobit, was the subject 
of Bern. Cavallino’s important picture in the Palazzo 
Corsini (Gall. Naz. d’Arte Antica) in Rome, and it is 
curious to note how this young contemporary of Rembrandt 
gave exactly the same interpretation as the Dutch master. 
With more reserve Bernardino Luini illustrated the same 
scene in his fine cartoon in the Ambrosiana, Milan, and in 
the corresponding picture in the Museo Poldo-Pezzoli 
there——The fish catching on the Tigris confronts us in a 
small predella painting by Domenico Ghirlandajo (Metro- 
politan Museum, New York) but was much more impres- 
sively represented by Savoldo in his fine picture, long 
going as a. Titian, in the Galleria Borghese, Rome. It 
had various worthy successors in the north, notably in the 
pictures by Rembrandt (Glasgow), Lievens (Nat. Gall. 
London), and Eeckhout (Brunswick, see Herta ScHU- 
BART’s rather far-fetched theory in: “Zeitschrift f. bild. 
Kunst”, 1930-1931, p. 10). An unusual Koedijck re- 
produced by W. Martin, Alt-holländische Bilder, 1918, 
p. 58. Rubens devoted to this scene the right wing 
of his triptych in Malines church—It may here be 
the place to rectify a recent interpretation of two pic- 
tures by Hendrick Ter Brugghen (Nat. Gall., London, 
and Cologne Museum) as representing Tobias asking 
Raguel for the hand of his daughter Sara. The shepherd’s 
crooks held by the young man or by the father, the absence 
of the angel, and the presence of another young woman 
should be sufficient indications that the previous explana- 
tion was correct: Jacob asking the hand of one of Laban’s 
daughters. Jacob certainly had some reasons to discuss 
matrimonial questions with the father of Lea and Rachel, 
not to speak of their maids.—Of the scene of Tobias curing 
his father’s eyes we should mention, beside those by Caroto 
and Rembrandt already quoted in our text, the important 
pictures by Jan Matsijs (Museum, Antwerp; the angel 
showing no wings and the son exceptionally as a man of 
about 25), and by Mathias Stomer (Benedettini Museum, 
Catania).—Finally the whole story was illustrated around 
1400 in an interesting series of twelve frescoes in the 
Bigallo, the charming cornerhouse on the square of the 
Duomo, at Florence. The entertaining pictures are unfor- 
tunately too much damaged to allow of good reproduc- 
tions. Tobit was considered the patron of the Compagnia 
della Misericordia who then had her seat in the Bigallo. 
The first four episodes of the story were charmingly illus- 
trated by Francesco di Giorgio on a cassone panel, around 
1470 (Gallery, Kansas City). But the best preserved and 
most charming illustration of the complete story is that 
offered on two cassone panels by a Florentine artist of 
the school of Ghirlandajo, about 1500 (Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum, Berlin, formerly called Pinturicchio). The last 
series is that painted by F. Guardi in six pictures in the 
church of the archangel Raphael in Venice, in which 
Domenico Feti’s compositions of the early XVII century 
were transposed into the language of the XVIII century. 


F. L. 
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THROUGH HALF A CENTURY 


PALLADIANISM IN THE 
BLUEGRASS 


1e results of building activities in the Bluegrass region of 
Kentucky have not always been so conspicuous as whitewashed post-and-rail fences 
of horse farms, and gleaming white stables the shape of horseshoes. One phase of 
architecture here in the XIX century was a serious attempt at being a fine art. 
When a Kentucky house is spoken of as fine, one automatically pictures a simple 
brick mass featuring a portico of the colossal order—this is a Greek Revival 
building, typical of one hundred year old Kentucky houses, but akin to what I 
have in mind only in that both were outgrowths of classicism. Greek Revival 
houses were built during a period of from twenty-five to thirty years. The phase 
of which I speak doubled that span, although existing examples are fewer in num- 
ber than those of Hellenic inspiration. The most pleasing Greek buildings were 
erected at the inception of that style. he type which I have chosen to discuss 
formed a progressive little art history in itself, one structure enlarging on what 
had gone before. The germ of this stream of buildings had its beginning in the 
work of an architect who had lived several centuries earlier, and half the world 
away: that architect was the Italian, Andrea Palladio. 
Andrea Palladio (1518-1580) may have begun many buildings that were 
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never carried to completion, but volumes were issued on his work—the first one, 
I quatto libri dell’ Architettura (1570), by himself—containing his principles, and 
measured drawings of his own and other buildings. So, by means of the printed 
page, precepts and architectural designs of his approval had been given wide dis- 
tribution. In the western expansion, these books formed a definite part of the 
cultural baggage which men took with them. That a particular one of Palla- 
dio’s villas should have been reflected by several buildings of XIX century Ken- 
tucky certainly should not be astonishing, just as there is the expected number of 
intervening examples, similarly inspired, strewn from central Europe to central 
America. 

Palladio was an assiduous worker. The books reveal with what fervor he 
measured classic remains in the endeavor to arrive at and to tabulate the funda- 
mentals of architecture. His buildings show that he had been disciplined by an- 
tiquity but not entirely dominated by it, for the intrinsic nature of these buildings 
was his own. He adapted 
Roman forms and formulae 
to the structural and aesthetic 
problems that he encoun- 
tered, benefitting by at- 
tempted and tested solutions. 
His name has become linked 
to a particular type of open- 
ing—of three lights, the cen- 
ter one arched—but his more 
consequential contribution to 
the realm of architecture 
has to do with monumental 
buildings in the vicinity of 
Venice and Vicenza, rather 
FIG. 1.— Comparisons in scale pete aisaes the Villa Capra and the three than with the specific treat- 

ment of any single feature. 
We find the Palladian window used within the decade following the erection of 
the first brick house in Kentucky’; a score of years later, there appeared in this 
commonwealth the Palladian villa which reappeared and reappeared again. The 
. archetype of the most distinctive ones was the Villa Capra (the Rotunda) near 
Vicenza, a square building with a six columned portico to each facade; a circular 
rotunda was in the center, the dome of which projected up through the hipped 
roof that light might be had within. 


: i: The William Whitley house near Crab Orchard, built in the mid 1780's, generally is conceded the first 
brick house in what is now Kentucky. About the finest of the Palladian windows in the commonwealth is that above 
the front entrance of Liberty Hall, Frankfort, erected in 1796. 


ee 
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The Villa Capra has a bold appli- 
cation of classical members; these Pal- 
ladio had borrowed. It set a precedent 
of strict, four-sided symmetry for resi- 
dences of a complex plan; here Palladio 
was the innovator. External design and 
interior arrangement combined to make 
it a superb specimen, imitated through- 
out continental Europe, the British Isles, 
and finally, America. Later Italian pa- 
lazzos and French hôtels smacked of it, 
and it was engendered in a light mood 
in the XVIII century maisons de plai- 
sance. English Palladianism was most 
literal—often to the degree of personal 
discomfort since the putulant North 
Atlantic demanded more rigid require- rio, 2, — John Pope house, — Detail of niche, 
ments for adequate housing than the 
milder Mediterranean Sea. However, this was no stylistic peculiarity because the 
English great halls and saloons always had -been avowedly cold. The initiator of 
Palladianism in England was Inigo Jones (1573-1652), who had studied in Italy 
while the enthusiasm for the palatine architect was at its height. The patronage 
of Jones by the monarch, James I, added impetus to the movement in that country. 
William Kent (1684-1748) propagated the vogue concretely through a publication 
of the designs of Inigo Jones early in the seventeen hundreds; then, in 1729, he 
collaborated with the Earl of Burlington in directing the construction of the Pal- 
ladian Villa of Chiswick, a Corinthian revision of the Ionic Villa Capra. Mere- 
worth Castle (1723), by Colin Campbell, already had been as decided a replica 
of Palladio’s Rotunda. And there were a host of lesser houses in. England which 
echoed rather than voiced the cult of Palladio. 

Simplified English Palladian houses were built in America as early as the 
fourth quarter of the XVII century, with a classic panoply of pilasters and balus- 
trades, arches, and curved pediments”. The members, as a rule, lacked authorita- 
tive correctness. The most satisfactory design in avoiding this shortcoming was 
Mount Airy (c. 1758) on the Rappahannock River, with an arched loggia of 
rusticated masonry suggestive of Plate 41, Book XX, of Leoni’s 1721 edition of 
Palladio®. The main exponent of Palladio in the United States came later in the 
person of Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826), who is looked upon as the real father of 


2. The three storied Hutchinson house, Boston, with Ionic pilasters, balcony over the door, and curved pedi- 
mented hood above an arched window, is believed to date from the 1680's. 


3. Fiske KimBat, Thomas Jefferson, Architect, 1916, p. 19. 
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the American Classic Revival. In Jefferson’s library were half a dozen volumes 
on the XVI century Italian architect. Jefferson wrote on the diagrams he prepared 
for the well known buildings of the University of Virginia that Pavilions III, V, 
and VII were Palladian—Corinthian, Ionic with modillions, and Doric. Number 
VII was the first building erected for the institution. Other pavilions had Roman 
porticos from some of Palladio’s two-dimensional drawings. Palladio’s codifica- 
tion of principles appealed to Jefferson as the ultimate in building procedure. As 
head of the Directors of Public Buildings in Virginia in the early 1780’s (which 
resulted in his planning the State Capitol), then as advisor to President Wash- 
ington on matters pertaining to national architectural projects somewhat later, and 
finally as President himself, Jefferson was able to wield a strong influence in this 
country. Of great force, too, were his own designs that were executed. 

Since the plan for Jefferson’s beloved home, Monticello, was suggested by 
Palladio’s work, the Vicenza builder must have held his most intimate esteem. 
After the first two drawings for Monticello, which were based on a figure from 
Robert Morris’ Select Architecture (1757)*, the sequence of drawings did not de- 
part from Palladian lines up to the final plan; and as much in conformity were the 
later additions that doubled the size of the house. Since Jefferson’s way of life was 
similar to that of the Italian aristocracy of the Renaissance, the group scheme de- 
vised by Palladio to house the lord and servants of a productive estate easily lent 
itself to the shaping of Monticello. The house, which appeared to be but one story, 
with depressed L-shaped service wings, was not lifted bodily from any one design, 
but this particular lay was exemplified by at least four separate plates in Palladio’s 
Book IT’. 

Jefferson was even moved to imitate the Villa Capra itself at three different 
times ; however, the designs never left the paper to be projected in space as build- 

ings. The first of these was in 1783; this one is believed to be a study for a pro- 
posed governor’s house at Richmond. The scale is much reduced from that of the 
Villa Capra, and the portico was to have had four instead of six columnsf. Almost 
a decade later, when Jefferson instigated competitions to obtain the best possible 
designs for certain buildings designated for the nation’s use, he prepared and sub- 
mitted anonymously a composition for the executive mansion. He increased the 
dimensions of his governor’s house, and returned to the hexastyle porticos of the 
original model’. The result would have been more like the Rotunda than even the 
English Villa of Chiswick. The third design, a drawing in the Coolidge collection 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society inscribed T. Jefferson, Archt. R. Mills, 


4. THOMAS T. WATERMAN, Thomas Jefferson, His Early Works in Architecture, “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, 
VI series, volume XXIV, August 1943, pp. 89-106. 


5. Plates 32, 33, 40, 42. 


6. KIMBALL, op. cit., p. 33; pl. 105. The plates in this book are reproductions of the. architectural drawings by 
Jefferson in the Coolidge Collection of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


7. Ibid., p. 53, pls. 125-129. 
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FIG. 3. — John Pope house, 1814. — Reconstructed drawing. 


Delr., 1603, is listed as a proposal for remodelling Jefferson’s new house at Shad- 
well, which replaced the one that had burned*. This rendering was done by the 
young architect Robert Mills, but according to Jefferson’s own ideas. The familiar 
dome and round central saloon have again been reverted to, but in order to adapt 
the design to the existing structure, there were only two porticos of four columns 
each, while octagonal bay windows replaced the other two porticos. This diagram 
was less doctrinaire than the former attempts because of the requirements that 
limited it. It was more of an original creation. America seems to have been des- 
tined to have no exact replica of Palladio’s Villa Rotunda, which probably was 
just as well for the development of its own latent potentialities. At least Jefferson 
was to build no such replica. 

From its source, there at the northernmost tip of the Adriatic, each resurgence 
of the Palladian mode had spread farther westward—first over Italy, then across 
southwestern Europe and the British Isles, finally to the Appalachian Mountains 
in the new hemisphere; three tidal waves swept across. Kentucky after this, the 
third extending entirely across the continent to the Pacific. The pristine period in 
Kentucky was the formal style that preceded Jefferson; yet, as we shall see, it was 


8. Ibid., p. 71, pl. 181. Jefferson’s boyhood home at Shadwell had burned over three decades earlier; a new 
house had just been built. 
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touched by contributions from that master. Classicism developed away from Pal- 
ladio to the heavier, more sparingly detailed, Greek Revival. During the forties, 
the Italian villa was re-introduced as Tuscan Revival, which retained many ele- 
ments that were Greek. This was the second appearance of Palladianism in Ken- 
tucky. Eclecticism, in the latter half of the century, was free in the selection of 
ornament; while underneath its ambiguous dress, there was likely to be found a 
house fairly reminiscent of Venetian country dwellings of three hundred years 
previous. Palladianism, then, was an active factor for over fifty years—it had been 
introduced in the second decade of the century—and each phase of the Italianized 
house contributed to the architectural advancement of this region. Although all 
the phases had been nourished originally by the same substance, they had acquired 
additional properties before blossoming forth in central Kentucky, so it was more 
than a simple repetition of the same thing. The third appearance was both the 
climax and conclusion of this belated particle of the Renaissance. 

For this review of Palladianism in the Bluegrass, a single example has been 
chosen to represent each period. Spaced thirty and fifteen years apart, each was 
a version of the Villa Capra on a small scale according to the taste of its own day 
(Fig. 1) and each of them seems to have had an American forerunner. It must be 
emphasized at this point 
that here is an objective 
Palladianism only, as 
adopted by a land in 
which architecture never 
0 attained academic exact- 
ness: and we must recog- 
nize in these examples 
the virtue of freedom of 
expression as against the 
mustiness of dogmatic 
rules. The buildings are 
located within what are 
now a few blocks of one 
another in the city of Lex- 
ington. Only the latest of 
them has remained fun- 
damentally unchanged; 


FIG. 4,— John Pope house. — Restored plans, see Footnote ote 
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before having been disfigured by altera- 
tions. One is now an apartment house, 
the other has been deserted for many 
years, so the very existence of these two 
is threatened. 


+ * + * 


The oldest of the three houses was © Bis aa ; 
built for the Hon. John Pope. Mr. 0, 5 à 
Pope, like Mr. Thomas Jefferson, was es 
a man of deep political interests, and a 
Virginian by birth. Following admit- 
tance to the bar, he practiced law in 
Washington, Shelby and Fayette Coun- 
ties, Kentucky. He served several years 
as a member of the state house of repre- 
sentatives, and as a Democrat to the 
Senate of the United States. In the 
second quarter of the century, he became 
territorial governor of Arkansas; after- 


wards, he retu rned to Kentucky, and Was FIs. 5.-— Thomas Jefferson. — Proposed design for Edgemont, 
5 c. 1800, drawing. — Coolidge Collection. — Courtesy 
again elected to Congress for three con- Massachusetts Historical Society. 


secutive terms”. Charged with such a 

number of sectional and national administrative offices, Mr. Pope would have 
been obliged to travel extensively. Thus he certainly would have come face to face 
with the best architectural manifestations of those times. He would have seen a 
diversity of residential types, and as a gentleman of culture, and of adequate 
wealth, the choice of style for his own home would be discriminative. 

In April of the year 1814, John Pope purchased a “parcel of Land .. . con- 
taining Ten acres and Sixty-eight poles” for fourteen hundred dollars’®. This land 
was just east of Rose, on the south side of High Street in Lexington. The old 
Higgins mansion had begun a row of suburban estates along the ridge overlooking 
Town Branch of Elkhorn—their front gates on High Street, facing the rapidly 
growing little town north of the stream—an altogether suitable neighborhood for 
the John Pope house. 

During Mr. Pope’s term as territorial governor of Arkansas, Gideon Shryock 
—the successful architect of the Kentucky Capitol of 1827—was engaged to pre- 
pare drawings for the state house at Little Rock; these diagrams were modified 
before building was commenced, presumably by John Pope”. Similarly, Pope 


9. Jupce CHarLes Kerr, History of Kentucky, vol. II, 1922, p. 1096. 
10. Deed Book, #7, pp. 79-80, Fayette County Court Records, Lexington, Kentucky, 
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would have consulted an authority on the matter of a home to be erected in Lex- 
ington a decade and a half before this time; but, for all final decisions concerning 
the house, he would have relied upon his own firm judgment. I think it is sig- 
nificant that the first two years of his senatorship in Washington were during the 
presidency of Thomas Jefferson; Pope should have been quite close to the chief 
executive, having concordant party views’*. Furthermore, Mr. Pope had been a 
presidential elector on the Jefferson ticket in 18o1%. It is hardly probable that 
John Pope was unaware of Thomas Jefferson’s attainments as an amateur archi- 
tect, and with this being the case, would Pope not have sought his advice on this 
project? 

The Pope house combines two distinct elements, one endemic, the other im- 
ported. The decoration only could have been produced locally. The patterns 
gouged into the woodwork about fireplaces, windows and doors, niches and the 
arched screen, and the delicate rendering of classical moldings for chairrails and 
cornices are like those of a multiplicity of synchronous Kentucky dwellings—the 
Andrew Muldrow house in Woodford County, Woodlawn in Madison, Clay Hill 
at Harrodsburg, etc.!*—said to have been carved by Matthew P. Lowery of the 
last named place. Most of the woodwork has been removed from the Pope house; 
but existing pieces include Lowery’s usual abstract elements of reeding and fluting, 
beading and punched lines, and several types of incised stars (Fig. 2). Roping, 
no doubt, would have been found here too, besides sunbursts and other complex 
panel ornaments. 

The eastern trend is apparent from the driveway (Fig. 3). Hipped roofs 
were never as popular in Kentucky as the simpler gabled roof, while the octagonal 
cupola on the apex suggests a plate from Robert Morris’ Select Architecture (the 
book from which Jefferson borrowed his first concept for Monticello), this being 
Plate 3, which is said to have served as prototype for the Jeffersonian houses of 
Brandon and Battersea’. 
= The arrangement of the rooms also came from the East. Yet it is unusual 
that a house with the principal mass of two full stories should have the upper and 
lower plans so unlike one another (Fig. 4). The stairhall is about all that corre- 
sponds, upper to lower level. 

The first floor of the main block of the Pope house is typically Palladian in 
being composed of nine rectangular interiors—three across, and three deep. It 
11. “In 1833, Arkansas consisted of a few villages scattered in a wilderness, Territorial Governor John Pope 

took the lead in construction of a Statehouse in Little Rock. Impressed by the appearance of the recently completed 
Kentucky Capitol at Frankfort, Pope engaged its architect Gideon Shryock to draw the plans. Shryock, a Ken- 
tuckian, had been a pupil of William Strickland, who in turn had studied under Latrobe. Without visiting Little 
Rock, Shryock prepared a design, which was modified somewhat by Pope and by George Weigart, who supervised 
the construction.’—W. P. A., Arkansas, A Guide to the State, 1941, p. 106. 
12. ORVAL W. BAYLOR, John Pope, Kentuckian, 1943, PP. 78-81. 
13. KERR, of. cit., p. 1096. 


14. Illustrated in: RExForp Newcoms, Old Kentucky érius 1940, pls. 66, bai 64, 34-36. 
15. WATERMAN, op. cit., p. 97, fig. 5. 
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FIG. 6. — James Clay villa, 1845. — Reconstructed drawing. 


will be recalled by those who have made a study of the designs of Thomas Jef- 
ferson that he had made use of this scheme. Such a one was published in Dr. 
Fiske Kimball’s monograph, Thomas Jefferson, Architect'**, and called a “Design 
for the dwelling house at Shadwell’... 1800?” afterwards identified by the author 
as “Edgemont,” the home of James Powell Cocke in Albemarle County, Virginia. 
This plan bears a notable resemblance to the house in Lexington, Kentucky. In 
both the Pope and the Cocke houses there is a nearly square room in each of the 
four corners—these are separated by other spaces that form a cross—the corner 
rooms have projecting chimneybreasts, and a single window of eighteen lights in 
the center of two walls (Fig. 5). However, fireplaces face the sides in Edgemont 
instead of front and back, and the central rear interior is an hexagonal dining 
room. Since the front hall extends from dining room to facade, there is no middle 
hall; but a subsequent and more explicit draught does have the full nine divi- 
sions'®. The thickness of the walls shows that the latter one was to have been built 


15a. Figure 171. 

16. KIMBALL, of. cit., pl. 174. This is a drawing for foundations only. The author is indebted to Mr. F. L. 
Harris of Charlottesville, Va. for furnishing him with photographs of Edgemont taken by Mr. I. T. Frary of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and for a tracing of the plan of the house which is at the University of Virginia. As executed, 
the dining room was octagonal, one side hall cut through the living room, and space was taken from a front bed- 


room for a narrow stairway. 
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of brick like the Pope 
house; Jefferson’s ear- 
lier concept represents 
thin frame walls. Still 
another sketch had fixed 
the facade measurement 
as fifty-four feet, the ex- 
act breath of the house 
in Lexington”. 

Porticos make the 
little Virginia cottage 
seem more Jeffersonian, 
yet a portico could have 
been omitted from the 
Kentucky house in 
building. After all, a 
portico is an addendum; plan is the pertinent feature of a building. After instal- 
lation of the beautiful fan doorway, hesitation in subordinating it behind a porch, 
tor anyone but a bigoted Vitruvian, 
would have been natural, particularly 
since prevailing winds did not necessi- 
tate a shelter on this side of the struc- 
ture. Jefferson’s designs ranged from 
scribbled suggestions on the backs of 
dinner invitations to accurate working- 
drawings of plans, elevations and de- 
tails; John Pope’s house, it seems to me, 
was indebted to Jefferson for an effort 
somewhere between these extremes, cer- 
tainly personal association between the 
Tidewater and Bluegrass statesmen 
would have warranted that. 


The lack of analogy between the 
upper floor design and the lower indi- 
cates that the Pope house had been con- 
ceived originally as a one story classic 
retreat not unlike Edgemont, substan- 


FIG. 7. — James Clay villa. — Detail of portico. 


17. Ibid., pl. 141. The actual house has brick 
walls veneered with heavy weatherboarding, a not un- 
common practice. See article by James P. L. SouTHALL 
in: “Virginia Magazine of History and Biography”, vol. | 
XLIII, #1, 1935, pp. 74-91; p. 82. Fic. 8.— Shop Fronts, from Shaw, Civil Architecture. 
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tiating the Jefferson-as-initial-architect theory. Then the upstairs would have been 
planned separately. But the second floor has the flavor of Jefferson’s work too. 
Like the Virginia State Capitol, a domed rotunda with daylight coming from 
above is the focal point. The arcuated niches and the spacing of the tall and short 
paired panels of the doors also suggest the old Richmond building. 

Better still, let us again consider the remodelled plan of Shadwell with its 
round rotunda borrowed from the Villa Capra that was mentioned earlier. In this 
the fireplaces face front and rear; one enters a room that is an entrance hall and 
not a living room as at Edgemont, at the rear of which are cross passages con- 


FIG. 9. — Sedgley, William Crammond’s villa by Latrobe, c. 1799. — Drawing by E. W. Clay from C. G. Child’s Views of Philadelphia. 


taining stairways of double flights that are important features in themselves (not 
tucked away in recesses as at Monticello)—in these points, the Pope house has 
been anticipated. More definitely, and in line with the upstairs disposition of the 
Kentucky house, the round hall is in the exact center, and at Shadwell the pair of 
front rooms have bed alcoves nearest one another which correspond to the curved 
drawing room offsets of the Pope house. In a general way, an equation can be 
concocted between the floor plans of Edgemont and Shadwell, and the first and 
second levels of the Pope residence. The form of early Kentucky rooms seldom 
departed from the rectangle, so the twin drawing rooms with semicircular ends 
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FIG. 10. — Lyndhurst. — Plans of first and second floors. 
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backed up one against the other was an unusual importation, and one that was 
rare even in Virginia before the time of Thomas Jefferson. All the curved surfaces 
upstairs were thin partitions, supporting nothing, a matter of effect independent 
of structure that Palladio would have frowned upon, but most Palladians were 
willing enough to endorse. 

The Pope house ceilings upstairs are higher than below because here were 
the rooms for special entertainments. The villas and palaces of Italy had ball- 
rooms a stage or two above the ground floor for view or for seclusion from the 
more sordid activities of everyday living. Other European palaces continued the 
‘practice; and it was even adopted for the republican way of life in the United 
States, especially in the seaboard cities. Some such a room was on the third floor 
of Monticello under the dome. Liberty Hall (c. 1796) at Frankfort, Kentucky, 
once had the ballroom in the area above the entrance hall and south parlor*. 


18. Tradition has it that Liberty Hall was designed by Jefferson. The house resembles the main block of the 
Hammond-Harwood house at Annapolis, Maryland; an outline of the ground plan and an elevation without open- 
ings or chimneys of the Annapolis house, drawn by Jefferson about 1783-4, might indicate this to be true. KIMBALL, 
op. cit, pl. 107. NEWCOMB, of. cit., pls. 19-27 (Liberty Hall). ; 
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Thus the Pope house 
followed a fashionable 
precedent. Niches were 
to right and left of the 
fireplace in the east draw- 
ing room, and tall fluted 
columns with cast pewter 
acanthus capitals stood 
in these recesses, holding 
carved wooden urns upon 
their tops. The panelled 
doors in the curved walls 
of the drawing rooms and 
rotunda were convexo- 
concave; one of these * 
doors in the round hall FIG, 11.— Lyndhurst, 1860, William R. Fleming place. 

was false, it was there 

merely to complete the symmetry of this, the most elegant interior of the house.!° 

The downstairs had little to offer that was distinctive. Personally, I should 
like to have seen the crossing of the halls amplified in some way if only with archi- 
tectural details, and lighted through a banistered well in the floor above, directly 
under the cupola. Instead of the kitchen wing continuing the line of the east wall, 
and there being extra dependencies for the ice house, smoke house, stable, and 
servants’ quarters, an improvement could have been had by any of several axial 
developments, complementing the severity of the main cubic block, and, at the 
same time, allowing greater efficiency in the performance of household tasks, 
Bremo, Jefferson’s sophisticated, rambling house of modest extent in Fluvanna 
County, Virginia, offers a sufficient model for the manipulation of the subordinate 
components”®. But the Villa Capra holds its own as a solitary form, so wings to 
a building are not an absolute aesthetic necessity. 

As a final word, let it be said that the John Pope house harks back to the free 
American interpretation of Palladio before Jefferson dominated the scene with his 
unyielding rules and modules. Many unquestionably good lessons that Thomas 
Jefferson had to teach went to naught in this instance. The house had the advan- 
tage of having his work as background. In its favor, it can be stated that pleasing 
proportions were achieved without being mathematically calculated, and the 
fundamental shapes were exposed for our fullest enjoyment by the conspicuous 
absence of classic gingerbread. The straightforward mass was not cluttered with 


. 19. The columns have been removed and are now stored in the basement of Mr. J. A. Wyant’s residence on 
Transylvania Park along with the doors and portions of the staircase. 
20. I. T. Frary, Thomas Jefferson, Architect and Builder, 1939, pls. LXVI-LXXI. 
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extraneous balustrades and Chinese lat- 
tices about the roof, nor with a mean- 
ingless complete entablature while the 
cornice provides enough overhang to 
shield the carefully laid, Flemish bond 
brick walls from falling weather, and 
no pedimented hood to doorways gives 
one the uneasy sense of impropriety of 
a gentleman’s hat unremoved indoors— 
redundancies of Monticello. The house 
then had a reserved rather than a fussy 
dignity, which is an end in itself, and 
a particularly wise policy when highly 
specialized work otherwise would have 
had to have been intrusted to provincial 
craftsmen. Jefferson may have produced 
the design, but it is evident he was not 
on hand to see it carried out*?. 

There is no question about who was 
the architect of the house chosen to rep- 
Bee eee Nr hock ee ee ty LTOSCOtthiG SC CON DRE CCR alt airs 

in the Bluegrass because the drawings 

made for this building were carefully recorded in the professional diary of the 
designer, Major Thomas Lewinski, and the diary is still preserved**. Not much is 
known about the architect himself, however. His account book was started on 
March 24, 1845, and continued for only a little over two years. He seems not to have 
been in central Kentucky long before March of 1845; and after the second year, his 
interests were diverted into other fields”. Although his architectural training is 
not certain, it is believed he was educated in London. “He was a Polish emigré, 
a man of general education, speaking French and English, and an engineer.” ** 
The house was built on a twenty acre tract near the east limits of Lexington 


21. The author is particularly indebted to Miss Mamie B. Woolfolk of Memphis, Tennessee; Mrs, William 
‘Rodes Sr., Mrs. Lottie Watkins, Mrs. Maude Ward Lafferty, Miss Gabriella Swift, and Mr. J. A. Wyant of Lex- 

ington for descriptions of the previous appearance and arrangement of the Pope house, by which means he has been 
able to reconstruct the plans (Fig. 4) after having examined and measured’ the structure as it exists now. The 
house itself furnished the clues necessary for the reconstruction of its appearance (Fig. 3) although a photograph 
taken in the 1890’s, kindly lent by Miss Woolfolk, was extremely helpful. 

22. Now owned by Mr. W. K. Massie of Lexington. 

23. It is recorded in his diary that he taught French. An announcement in the Lexington Observer and Ken- 
tucky Reporter (June 17, 1846) concerning the assembling of the Lexington Rifles, is signed “T. Lewinski, Com’dt.” 
Later, in the Kentucky Statesman (beginning January 2, 1856), his name appears as secretary of the Lexington Gas 
Company calling meetings of the stockholders. 

24. Cassius CLAy, Memoirs, 1886, p. 107. 
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for James B. Clay, son of the Great Commoner, the Hon. Henry Clay. The house 
must have been commissioned before the diary was begun, the first entry being of 
June 11, 1845: “James B. Clay—surveyed building and took dimensions for steps 
to Portico with working drawings for same.” The second notation, June 21, indi- 
cates that the architect is “Inspecting Uttinger work for J. B. Clay, esqre.” Else- 
where in the book, Mr. Uttinger is mentioned in connection with lumber and 
masonry, so the house was under construction at this date. Major Lewinski seems 
not to have superintended any of the work himself; but from the number of de- 
signs and working drawings, he was unreservedly the controlling entity behind it. 
All of the contracts were subject to him. Besides planning every detail of the 
building itself, we read, he made a “Sketch of chair for J. B. Clay,” and a “De- 
sign for table.” The next year, 1846, he drew plans for gates and lamps and “Sun- 
dries for J. B. Clay.” Thus the place would have been completely integrated in 
all of its parts, and of parts to the entire composition, each bit having come from 
the identical mind. 

The applied art of the woodcarver was a thing of the past; the creative arti- 
san was replaced by the 
worker who could exe- 
cute in solid materials 
what was given him on 
paper. The machine was 
rapidly replacing hand- 
work, a decline in one 
sense—that of intricate 
skill—yet it was coun- 
terbalanced by sponta- 
neity of design. It was 
the ascendancy of the 
professional architect 
(the designer) over the 
housewright or house- 
joiner (the builder) of 
the earlier quarter of the century. These changes had come with the Greek Re- 
vival, which had been in America from the beginning of the century, and in Ken- 
tucky since the Shryock State House begun in 1827. The Greek Revival, as the 
latter phase of the Classic Revival, had made the dwelling into a very formal 
temple. One reaction to it retained many of the traits of the Greek Revival but 
softened its staidness and relieved it of its decorous orders. It often used Greek 
details as ornament, however; yet it could merge with almost anything because of 
its flexibility. Although it was an attempt at an American style, it was called 
Tuscan Revival, being based on certain humble origins in Tuscany, where houses 


FIG. 13. — A perspective view of an Ornamental Villa, from Sloan, Model Architect. 
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had been without stylistic affectations 
for centuries. Tuscan houses were mod- 
elled after the grand palaces and villas 
of Italy such as those designed by Pal- 
ladio; but these had been simplified for 
more modest living. In this respect the 
Tuscan style just suited Kentucky. 

The James Clay villa (and Lewin- 
ski himself labelled it “villa”) is classed 
as Tuscan Revival (Fig. 6). Although 
it had the formality and some of the 
details of true Hellenism, the handling 
of mass and of members was not so re- 
stricted. But the comparative freedom 
of the Tuscanesque was not without 
control here. The stress of horizontals 
through bulk, set upon substantial ver- 
ticals, produces a bold pattern to the 
lower portion of the structure with deep 
shadows behind the circumjacence of 
piers. The heavy, cubic form of house 
seen within and above this porch is 
si + ce woven over with a pilaster-like fabric 

Fic. 14. — Ground Plans of an Ornamental Villa. connected by a segmented blind arcade. 

The porch repeats in space something 
of the treatment of the walls, tieing the house into all outdoors. Lewinski’s “por- 
tico” is not just an art gallery for parading that paragon of ancient architecture- 
sculpture—the classic column; rather, an economy of workmanship and expense 
has produced a livable addition to the building itself. There is a sense of secure 
ordering in the alignment of coupled square piers, accented by open brick pavil- 
ions at the corners and the broad protruding entrance bay with stone steps between 
stone antapodia. For central interest, correct Doric columns had been placed upon 
these latter blocks to support the section of the entablature above (Fig. 7). Later 
revivalism had to satisfy itself with some indication of authenticity. 

Several features of the house denote reference to the builder’s handbook. 
Thomas Lewinski owned a copy of the fourth edition of Edward Shaw’s Civil 
Architecture, published at Boston in 1836”. The identical outline of the two col- 
umns and entablature just mentioned are to be found among the hundred plates of 


25. Civil Architecture or a Complete Theoretical and Practical System of Building, March, Capend and Lyon 
Company. The bookplate with “T, L.” is on the flyleaf of this copy owned by Mr. William Combs of Lexington 
with several other Lewinski manuals. 
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the book, this one having come from a design for shop fronts; from the same plate 
was borrowed the unusual half-width panes of glass to each side of the downstairs 
windows, and the transom pattern of squares and octagons that went into the Clay 
frontispiece (Fig. 8). The diagram of a mantel, Plate 73, suggests the marble 
mantel still in the library. The pilasters beside the front door have sunken anthe- 
mions more like Plate 29 of Asher Benjamin’s Practice of Architecture (1833) 
than any in the Shaw edition. 

If some details came from publications, there might have been a model for 
the house in its entirety as well. The James Clay villa bears such a striking re- 
semblance to a former home near Philadelphia, 
built just at the close of the eighteenth century, 
that one is impressed by the coincidence. ‘This 
house was Sedgley, William Crammond’s coun- 
try estate designed by the elder Latrobe (Fig. 9) ; 
it was one of the earliest attempts at Gothicising 
an American residence. Although Sedgley had 
been given a pseudo-medieval, the Lexington 
villa a pseudo-ancient dress, both had heavy, 
single story flanking porches between brick pa- 
vilions, both had triple arches applied to the up- 
per faces of the buildings, and hipped roofs that 
crowned them—even the overall measurements 
tallied within a few feet. The Sedgley entrance 
portico was placed before a convex bay, leaving 
the side porches disconnected in front. Yet the 
correspondence of forms might indicate Lewinski 
had had occasion to examine the architecture of 
Philadelphia before launching his professional 
career on the other side of the Alleghenies. a a ne ace ER 

Lewinski’s strength of design was outward; 
his inner planning of a symmetrical house consisted of two rooms of equal size 
on either side of a stairhall, with the service wing at the rear*. In this example, 
the chimneys were next the hall, and doors from hall to rooms were grouped at 
the middle of the plan—excepting the one to the dining room which was under the 
stair landing at the back. The library, the front room on the left, had niches in 
three corners which helped alleviate the monotony of interior shapes. Upstairs, 
the anterior portion of the hall was partitioned into two dressing rooms; the cham- 
bers corresponded to the four rooms below. The arrangement being what it was, 
the division walls between rooms abutted the sides of the house at exactly the 


26. Bell Place, adjoining the home of James Clay, and designed by the same architect, was a Greek Revival 
house having two rooms on either side of a hall with a service wing at the back too. 
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center of an applied arch: Lewinski preserved the external scheme by a deceit— 
consisting of frames, sill, and a set of closed shutters, sunken into the brick wall 
to resemble a window. Lewinski really composed as a designer producing settings 
for an audience which was never to view behind the scenes. Like the upstairs in- 
terior of the John Pope house, the James Clay villa exterior was for effect. The 
lower floor of the Pope house was almost at ground level (with no cellar under 
it); the Clay Villa has basement walls rising several feet above grade, while the 
porch used the device of the plateau, understood so well by the Greeks for pre- 
senting architecture to best advantage. Effect at the James Clay house was struc- 
turally honest; it enveloped the whole building instead of being reserved for only 
a part. The John Pope house might conform to the imported fastidiousness of the 
salon, but the James Clay villa suited better the heartier way of living proper to 
the Bluegrass—the patterns of both this life and this house attaining their highest 
vivacity in the sunlight. In spontaneity of concept and suitability to particular 
purpose, the villa was a step ahead of its predecessor. 

On the eve of the War Between the States, architecture seemed to anticipate 
the chaos of the times that were to follow: there was a confusion of forms, over- 
spread by an admixture of ornament, and no change for the better was instigated 
during the Reconstruction Period. It has been noted that the Tuscan Revival was 
so flexible it could absorb features from the other styles; in the mid nineteenth 
century, it did absorb them, even to the stage of engrossing itself. Both the Pope 
house and Clay villa were remodelled during this era—gables were added, con- 
soles were afhxed under the expanded eaves, glaring undivided sheets of glass were 
installed in the windows, and even Moorish bay windows and a cast iron porch 
were inflicted upon the older structure”. Neither of them could be said to have 
been improved in beauty. Both had been brought up to date by being eclecticized. 
The Palladian way of housing now had acquired a new twist—Eclecticism. 

Since the Tuscanesque formed the basic body of this later idiom, there was 
no reason why building as a fine art should not have been on a par with the archi- 
tecture of the first half of the century. In rare instances it was. On the eleven acre 
estate lying between the Pope residence and the old Higgins mansion, also looking 
down on Town Branch of Elkhorn, was built the last of the three interpretations 
of Palladio (Fig. 11). It was larger than either of the other two, but it still just 
barely could have fitted into the Villa Capra. If the three Lexington houses were 
now all contemporaries in attire, this one alone was not a makeshift. It was a 
sophisticated product of its period, having qualities of good architecture trans- 
cendent of time and place. 


27. According to letters of August 24 and September 7, 1942, from Miss Mamie B. Woolfolk, the Pope house 


was modernized by Major Lewinski shortly after the property was purchased by Miss Woolfolk’s father in March 
of 1865. - 


due 
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The house was begun for Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Fleming, formerly a Philadel- 
phian, and a man of means*#. The ar- 
chitect was John McMurtry, who, like 
Palladio of Vicenza, was a native of the 
city at which his work was produced. 
John McMurtry (1812-1890) had begun 
his career back in the thirties appren- 
ticed to Gideon Shryock, the initiator 
of the Greek Revival into the West’. 
In the forties, McMurtry had superin- 
tended the construction of several build- 
ings planned by Thomas Lewinski®°. 
During the next decade, his own designs 
reached maturity as Gothic Revival, 
ranking with any by either Shryock or 
Lewinski**. Since McMurtry’s vision 
had been trained for plan and mass by 
the Revivals, unlike young architects 
faltering among a conglomeration of 
decorative elements, John McMurtry 
conceived in a broad manner even dur- 
ing this period. Beginning with the re- 
lationships of rooms, he worked from 
the inside out. Once his buildings had sufficient detail to afford interest to a few 
main features, he knew that more would only clutter and dispoil the thing he had 
been able to achieve. He knew how to proceed and when to stop. Mr. Fleming 
had made a particularly happy selection in his architect. 

Tradition would have us believe that the house was a copy of an actual Ital- 
ian villa—that it was to have had a marble floor and staircase, and marble balus- 
trades in the upper galleries around the circular openings of the rotunda, in the 
center of which, downstairs, would have played a marble fountain. If it had been 
an exact copy, with that it could be dismissed as having no creative value. It would 
be better to allow it a modification of the Pope house. After all, both are based 
on the symmetry of a central hall; a stairway was within the side hall to the east 


FIG. 16. — Lyndhurst. — Fireplace detail, west parlor. 


28. Deed Book #35, p. 61, Fayette County Court Records, Lexington. Sele 

29. Indicated by a deposition of John McMurtry taken about the mid fifties in the case of Todd’s heirs vs. 
Todd’s heirs. Photostat of lost original deposition in the collection of Mr. William Townsend of Lexington states 
that McMurtry, at the age of 21, lived at the house of Gideon Shryock. \ 

30. Several buildings listed in the Lewinski account book as having been planned by that gentleman were 
built by McMurtry, according to an advertisement in: JOHN LETHEM, À Review of Lexington, Kentucky (c. 1886), 


. 102. : : 
à 31. Notably the castellated example, Ingleside, and the villa in the pointed style, Aylesford. 
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of the rotunda, and twin parlors were at the front of the plan with the near ends 
reciprocating to the circular or multi-sided shape behind them (except that the 
parlors were on different floor levels) (compare Figs. 4 & 10). The Fleming 
place has a structural honesty that is not found in the Pope house, in the direct 
conformity between inner space and outer form. ‘The rotunda in the older house 
was a second floor hall having a domed ceiling thrust up into the pyramidal roof— 
in the later building, the octagonal enclosure grew from substantial foundations 
through the first, second and third floors, and projected above the roof as an eight- 
sided mass expressive of what was within. There were analogous traits, a larger 
number than could be listed between the Fleming house and either the Villas Clay 
or Capra. Plan differs it from the James Clay Villa: and there is more lacking 
than a marble interior for this to be a convincing Renaissance reproduction. The 
marble facing inside might well have been the original intent, however. Mr. 
Fleming sold the place in 1867 to Mr. Robert R. Stone, in whose regime con- 
struction was completed and the interior decorated; a gas chandelier with clusters 
of fixtures at each floor level replaced the fountain, so light, instead of water, was 
sprayed about the rotunda (Fig. 12). The Stones gave the house its name, “Lynd- 
Nurst es 

If the John Pope house had been the sole inspiration of Lyndhurst, this build- 
ing would have displayed more of a Jeffersonian flavor; another influence is quite 
evident, one not quite so chaste in the matter of style. Perhaps the logical place 
of enquiry should be the city from which Mr. Fleming had come since it was he 
who had commissioned the building; this was Philadelphia. The establishment of 
E. S. Jones and Company, on the southwest corner of Fourth and Race Streets in 
the Quaker City, published in 1852 “A Series of Original Designs for Cottages, 
Villas, Suburban Residences, Etc.” by Samuel Sloan, called The Model Architect. 
The author was himself an architect working in the East; houses all over the 
country show evidence of his book’s having had a nation-wide circulation®*. Mr. 
William Fleming might have had a copy—at least Thomas Lewinski had one,** 
which should have been accessible to John McMurtry as a result of his having 
been associated with Lewinski on several earlier projects. Inasmuch as there are 
definite parallels between one design in the volume and the Fleming-Stone house, 
McMurtry must have availed himself of it. Design IX (plates XXX-XXXVI 
inclusive) is of an “Ornamental Villa:” the gables are low, the distended eaves 
are bracketed, coupled windows have porches or balconies before them, the corners 


32. Mr. Stone paid $35,000 for the house and lot, the land itself had cost Mr. Fleming $5,000 in 1860. 
(1) Deed Book #44, p. 369; (2) Deed Book #35, p. 611: Fayette County Court Records, Lexington. 

33. A house on the corner of Pine and West Fifth Streets, Texarkana, Texas, is not unlike Lyndhurst, and 
shows decided Sloan influence. Mr. Sloan was the architect of “Longwood” (Nutt’s Folly), the Moorish villa near — 
Natchez. 

34. Owned by Mr. William Combs, Lexington. ; 

35. McMurtry was the contractor for Christ’s Church and McChord Church (the latter burned), both on 
Market Street in Lexington, designed by Lewinski in the mid forties. 
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of the building are accentuated with raised 
vertical bands, an octagonal lantern is astride 
the ridge of the roof, and even the decorative 
elements are similar to Lyndhurst, such as 
railings, hood-molds, and a frieze immedi- 
ately under the roof overhang (Fig. 13). As 
to the plan, here is the same relation of eight- 
sided hall to square lobby, with hexagonal 
rooms on either side of the latter having 
windows and chimneybreasts placed alike, 
and the vestibule on an axis with hall and 
lobby has splayed walls facing the front en- 
trance; upstairs, the gallery has a banister 
around the circular well, and odd-shaped 
spaces on this floor function as closets (Fig. 
14). 

Lyndhurst was almost half again as 
large as Design IX; but its superiority goes 
beyond extent. Magnitude might account in 
some measure for the Lexington architect’s 

Pete piece and having been more conscious of composing in 
volumes than of overloading his structure 
with wood and iron appliqué: I prefer to think of it as a matter of artistry. The 
building has been unified by the handling of the roof—a combination of obtuse 
gables and unpretentious hips, with the horizontal cornices all on the same level— 
surmounted by well placed chimneys, and the belvedere appertaining in both size 
and material to the greater structure below. The bilateral symmetry of the resi- 
dence gives it the appearance of completeness, of having been a spontaneous effort, 
not disturbed later on. Through monumentality, Lyndhurst might be comparable 
to a XVI century Italian villa; the most casual glance at the rendering from The 
Model Architect would mistake it for nothing but exactly what it is—a mid-XIX 
century, overly ornamented American hillside home assuming an Alpine garb. 

The organization of interior space at Lyndhurst is an aesthetic achievement. 
One pauses in the rotunda to enjoy the composition of angles, the repeated curves 
of archways and niches, and the echo of open roundels through successive stages 
above; the stairway to the side swings out and then back to the second floor, it 
turns upon itself up to the third (Fig. 15). It is the moving about and through a 
building like this by which a fuller appreciation of it is gained, of passing from 
large rooms into smaller ones, from square rooms to oblong rooms, from rooms 
with the lengths in one direction into others that are crosswise, from interiors en- 
closed by four walls to others having six or eight, and into still others of asym- 
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metrical shape. Plans of the two former Kentucky houses are static by comparison. 
The alleged Sloan prototype only mildly hints of the spacious scheme of Lynd- 
hurst. The floor design of even the Villa Capra seems a chessboard besides a dia- 
gram representing the McMurtry management of solids and voids. According to 
the prevailing practice of the last century, rooms served specialized purposes; the 
purport of a room was accommodation, and the arrangement of them must involve 
convenient passage from one to another. Mr. McMurtry individualized the unit, 
and integrated the units by grouping them about the common middle hall, con- 
nected from floor to floor by stairways. 

The outside had been spared superfluous embellishment; the inside was en- 
hanced by an ample amount of ornament where it could be leisurely appreciated. 
For instance, the white Italian marble mantels in the parlors had figs and grapes, 
plums and pomegranates carved into the spandrels and upon the cartouche (Fig. 
16) ; plaster borders at the junction of ceilings and side walls combined running 
moldings with high relief entwining vines, and the rococo centre-pieces were com- 
posed of intricate acanthus leaves, beads, shells and tiny faces (Fig. 17). Of tem- 
ple entablatures, there were none; even classic cornices would have chilled this 
home—for the emphasis was humanistic and not archaeological. ‘lhe inhabitants 
dwelt among the imported fruits and foliage of the tropics, allowing the ancient 
ruins to mellow in their place. This was Romanticism to be sure; but it was active 
and not passive, living and not depleted, and satisfying without becoming senti- 
mental. It was a house such as would have come from Andrea Palladio had he 
been reared in this particular democratic environment somewhat wearied of accu- 
rate relics of the pre-Christian era, and too resourceful to be contented by simple 
reinstatements of the XVI century. Under a different set of conditions, Palladio 
would have been proceeding just as he had proceeded three centuries before, the 
results differing because of diversified circumstances. 

One other factor that is Palladian should be mentioned; it concerns Palladio’s 
use of brick and other reprimanded substances instead of the revered marble. In 
his investigations, he had learned of the usage of these materials by the Romans. 
The bulk of Kentucky building after the pioneer period was brick; but founda- 
tions, without fail, were of stone. As Palladio disregarded the Renaissance insist- 
ence upon marble, the architect of Lyndhurst overthrew the American custom of 
having stone below grade by starting the very footing of his walls with hard- 
‘burned brick: He had seen this method put into practice in Europe, and he was 
convinced of its greater durability*®. In this respect, the spirit to surpass conven- 
tion was Palladian, nor was it without authority either. 

* HE LR 


36. “In 1841 I visited Europe with a view of improving my knowledge of building generally, and was sur- 
prised to find hard burned brick laid in cement, used for the foundations of the best buildings instead of stone, 
as used in the states at that time... . 


“Mr. W. R. Fleming by my advice, in 1860 built such a foundation. to his residence (now R. R. Stone’s) on 
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Palladianism was a major constituent in the early architecture of central 
Kentucky. These three houses—of 1814, 1845, and 1860--having abstracted the 
salient form of one building by Palladio, can merely indicate the total influence 
there must have been upon a great number of buildings—whether in the whole, 
as in these examples, or else only among certain isolated parts. 

From the Villa Capra, they had derived their basic cubic figure covered by 
a low hipped roof, and their symmetrical arrangement. The first Lexington house 
was a square block crowned by a pyramid; the crowning of the second was trun- 
cated, and an open rectangular mass surrounded the lower portion of the block; 
in the third, a solid addendum was centered on each side of the block, and another 
on top moderated the severity of the cube; both great and small pyramidal roofs 
of this one were intersected by four prisms (Fig. 18). Each new specimen went 
a step further in form-concept, in the position of planes, in shape relationships, 
and in the relation of closed to open quantities. Service wings had been affixed to 
the first two in a very meager fashion; at Lyndhurst, the kitchen was provided for 
within the main house—excepting basement kitchens, a rare Kentucky privilege 
before 1900, and indicative of the changing status of the servant. The big im- 
provement in plan, we have seen, is the leap from the first to the third house, 
which excludes the second. 

The Villa Rotunda was, nevertheless, palatial, the Bluegrass houses less as- 
suming. The Villa Rotunda hardly showed any more outward signs of heating 
facilities than the Roman Pantheon (chimneys had been omitted entirely from the 
plates of Palladio buildings) ; and to my own plebeian tastes, the Vicenza villa 
appears no more livable. Not so the homes of Messrs. Pope, Clay and Fleming; 
to me, they would be most engaging residences, even if I must dress like Mr. 
Jefferson to feel at ease in one of them. Each group of four chimneys (similarly 
arranged) takes its rightful place in external composition as a necessary fraction 
of the establishment which need not be masked because the ancient monuments 
had them not. Since these three buildings were all descendants of the Rotunda, 
their distinguished ancestor was at least a domestic building, even though /ts pro- 
genitor had been a public edifice. 

Excepting that portion of it since 1800, the balance of their lineage was the 
same, yet each of the XIX century residences had individual qualities. The fact 
that they were either Federal, Tuscan Revival, or Eclectic is only loosely relevant 
to their intrinsic worth; style is the fashionable, transitory externality of a build- 
ing. The more profound properties have to do with pure design. The Pope House 
was exquisite in carved detail; the Clay Villa was dramatic in the play of light 


Hill Street, and there is no such foundations in the city; but prejudice prevents its general use.”—Lexington Daily 
Press, vol. XVIII, #27, November 16, 1887. From an article by Joun McMvrtry on the superiority of brick for 
paving. a 

Brick foundations were used also for Longwood (see Footnote #33) which might indicate another Sloan con- 
nection for McMurtry. SAMUEL SLOAN, Homestead Architecture, 1861, p. 60. 
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upon its surfaces; the Fleming Place was vital in the control of its volume. ‘The 
first, then, was embellished, the second patterned, the third designed in the fullest 
concept of the term—being the products of (first) the artisan, (second) the artist, 
and (third) the absolute architect. At the beginning we have the beautification of 
the minute, next the beautification of the house as a complete expression, finally 
the beautification of the integrating thought-content of the house, which includes 
and excels the structure itself. Here is a single art theme achieving a finality in 
the progression from particular to universal in three stages—the first to be care- 
fully examined, the second to be viewed broadly, the third to be perceived by the 
mind, since axial developments unify more than can at one time be grasped by the 
eye, there being no vantage point in space from which both inside and outside can 
be seen simultaneously. The development was spiritual, not material. If Kentucky 
Palladianism exerted no world influence, it was part and parcel of the architec- 
tural program of the western hemisphere, and quite sufficient unto itself. It was 
a complete art movement; and, at the same time, it represented a more widespread 
movement which has not entirely expired yet, even as we approach the mid-point 
of another century. 


CLAY LANCASTER. 


FIG. 18. — Development of the cubic 
form: Pope, Clay and Fleming 
houses. 


*** Unless indicated otherwise, the drawings and photographs are by the author. 


A DRAWING BY 
HANS BALDUNG GRUN 


AT THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY 


Aware the unpublished additions to the drawings in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library is a characteristic roundel by Baldung. The subject is 
evidently St. Valentine Healing an Epileptic (Fig. 2). The drawing is in pen 
and ink on white paper, the outer and inner ruled circles having diameters re- 
spectively of 153 and 140 mm. The paper, cut to a rectangle 144 x 141 mm., has 
been laid down, and the spandrels washed with gilt by the mounter. The mono- 
gram seems to have been added, perhaps by the diligent Buhler. The shield is 
puzzling. What seems to be a ladle and a triple hook in saltire vaguely suggest the 
cutting and leading of stained glass. Some specialist in Bürgerwappen must un- 
tangle this. 

This is a direct and rough drawing, presenting an early stage in the path to 
an ampler work. Its type is that of patterns for painted glass, but it is smaller 
than most of the master’s glass-designs. Nevertheless it has many relatives in the 
oeuvre of Baldung, of Schäufelein, Brosamer, Kulmbach, Traut, and Springinklee. 
In this case there is little deceptive resemblance to Traut or Springinklee. Bro- 
samer’s rather hearty story-book people commonly lack the stature of Baldung. 
Schaufelein’s textures would, even in so rapid a work, be more imitative, there 
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FIG. 1.—Hans Baldung Griin.—St. John the Baptist, drawing. — Print 
room, Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin. — Courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


would be more dependence on 
Dürer, and the scale would not be 
so heroic. In Hans Suess von Kulm- 
bach, however, there could be many 
confusing correspondences. For ex- 
ample, Kulmbach’s sheets of designs 
for windows in the Berlin print- 
room! strongly resemble Baldung 
in general and the present drawing; 
exceptions are a faint air of carica- 
ture in Kulmbach, and a tendency 
of his shading-lines to look like 
enlarged finger-prints. Another 
typical difference is that in draw- 
ings of this degree of hastiness 
Kulmbach almost invariably indi- 
cates downcast eyelids with a tri- 
angle or two sides of a triangle; 
Baldung uses a semicircle. Further, 
Baldung usually draws miters with 
a strong convexity, as in Térey 37, 
87, 119, 122, and 123;° Kulmbach’s 
are much flatter and more pointed. 

- Comparison with a number of 
characteristic Baldung drawings 
will put the Morgan roundel in a 
clear light. A Berlin drawing of 
St. John Baptist (Térey 34)° (Fig. 
1) is a close neighbor, though more 
fully developed, especially in the 
circumstantial treatment of the face. 
It is dated 1515 (corrected to 1516) 
and it corresponds in spirit and in 


1. FRIEDLANDER & Bock, Die Deutschen 
Meister; beschreibendes Verzeichnis sämtlicher 
Zeichnungen (Berlin, Staatliche Museen), 2 vols. 
Berlin, 1921—KULMBACH, Nos. 4278, 4279, 4280, 
pl. 87. 

2. GABRIEL VON TÉREY, Die Handzeichnun- 
gen des Hans Baldung, gen. Grien, 3 vols., Strass- 
burg, 1894-1896. 

3. Also reproduced in: FRIEDLÂNDER & Bock, 
op. cit., No. 307, pl. 11. 
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FIG. 2. — Hans Baldung Grün.— St. Valentine healing an epileptic, drawing. — Pierpont Morgan Library, 
New York. — Courtesy of the Pierpont Morgan Library. 


details of drapery and shading with the Morgan example. Note, for instance, the 
use of a series of little hooks to indicate the turn from the lighted side of a fold 
to the edge of reflected light on the dark side. 

A group of armorial drawings has many resemblances. Chief among them 
are some Koburg sheets, Térey 126, 129, 130, and 142 (the last a quatrefoil glass- 
design for a saddler, placed by Térey about 1515) (Fig. 3) ; two Albertina frag- 
ments, T. 232 and 241 (the latter placed by Térey about 1512-1513) ; and another 
Berlin drawing, T. 53. The banderoles of ‘Il’. 251, 252, and 257 have the same 
meander as the banderole of our drawing, and another similar banderole appears 
in the woodcut Bartsch 66. The fallen epileptic has much the air of the small 
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FIG. 3.— Hans Baldung Grün.— A quatrefoil glass 
ee cae parti MATE on Me pee 
Museum of Art, New York. 
tells most against the drawing, 
for Baldung certainly under- 
stood foreshortening. À more 
rewarding comparison for the 
Morgan roundel is to the St. 
Valentine woodcut in Baldung’s 
illustrations to a Hortulus Ani- 
mae published at Strasbourg in 
1511 by Martin Flach®. The 
print is small but powerful, 
with the same bold air that we 
see in the drawing, and the two 
epileptics are much alike. An 


. 4. EISENMANN, Hans Baldung Grün, 
in: Meyers Kiinstlerlexikon, vol. II, 1872; 
No. 147. BARTSCH erroneously attributed this 
work to Brosamer. 

5. EISENMANN, op. cit, No. 116. Re- 
produced in: Max GetsBerc, Die deutsche 
Buchillustration in der ersten Halfte des XVI 
Jahrhunderts, Munich, 1930 ff.; part I, pl. 
14, No. 61. 


figures of landsknechts in the 
spandrels of Baldung’s rectan- 
gular glass-designs, e.g., T. 236 
and 237. Of course he is cousin 
to the fallen stable-“boy” of 
the Bewitched Groom wood- 
cut‘, which is later, and more 
remotely to the dead Christ in 
a Besancon sheet (Pietà and 
Crucifixion) from the Emperor 
Maximilian’s prayer-book (T. 
70). 

There is a representation 
of St. Valentine at Basel (T. 
12) (Fig. 5), stiff and dry in 
draftsmanship, which Térey at- 
tributes to a follower. The face 
of the epileptic in this school 
piece is almost meaningless; it 


FIG. 4. — Hans Baldung Grün.— A donor kneeling before the instruments of 
the Passion, drawing. — Kunstgewerbe Museum, Vienna. — Courtesy 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, N 


ew York. 


A DRAWING 


interesting if subjective differ- 
ence is that the print has the 


narrative quality proper to an à 


illustration, while the drawing is 
more nearly a straight piece of 


iconology: the saint with his at- — 
tribute. The monumental quality ~ 


of the bishop’s figure (as it were, 
a vertical panorama of a man) 


contributes to this effect in the © 


drawing. 


A few other glass-designs : 


must be mentioned. The Dresden 
printroom St. Paul (T. 80) and 
the Frankfurt St. Nicholas (T. 
93, dated 1511) are each in turn 
more developed than the Morgan 
St. Valentine and the Berlin St. 
John Baptist; another of the 


family is the Leipzig sheet, a | 


wedding armorial, with Donors 
and SS George and Margaret 
(T. 193, placed by Térey about 
1510). But closest of all perhaps 
is a roundel in the Vienna Kunst- 
gewerbe Museum: 4 Donor 
Kneeling Before the Instruments 
of the Passion (T. 257) (Fig. 4), 
placed by Térey 1510-1515. he 
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FIG. 5.— A follower of Hans Baldung Griin. — St. Valentine and the 
epileptic, drawing. — Kunsthalle, Basle. — Courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


rapid, abrupt character of the pen stroke, the scale (which manages to be large 
despite a multitude of details), and the somehow genial baroque-Gothic manner 
are all of a piece with St. Valentine. 

In closing, it is worth mentioning that Térey’s work is still far from being 
superseded. Dr. K. T. Parker, who has shed so much light on Baldung and his 
contemporaries, is well entitled to call Térey capricious. But I believe that on 
the basis of Térey and of further conclusions not discordant with his uncontro- 
verted attributions, the Morgan drawing under discussion may properly be given 
to the period 1510-1515, when Baldung was in his early maturity. There is seldom 
anything pretty in Baldung, but his bold almost-ugliness can always, as here, be 
eloquent, handsome, and indeed noble. 


WINSLOW AMES. 


FIG. 1. — BOTTICELLI. — Mars and Venus. — National Gallery, London 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY 


OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


BOTTICELLI AND COSME TURA 


HE interpretation which the Italian 
quattrocento has given to myths and gods of Greece 
will always touch us profoundly. For this awaken- 
ing is one unforgettable stage in our changing con- 
sciousness of their appearance. The tenderness of 
their presence is indeed the last reflex of their dwin- 
dling reality, before they are definitely submerged in 
the flood of barrocco learning. Thus the emotion of 
quattrocento artists listening deeply to the allegor- 
ical interpretations of the last writers of the Roman 
Empire has often penetrated the essence of Greek 
thought, the accesses to which were since blocked 
up to the approach of Romanticism at the beginning 
of the last century. For the Italian Rennaissance, 
being a moment of transformation, is as much the 
end of a cosmos defined by essences and qualities as 
the departure toward the discovery of a new world. 

Botticelli is perhaps the happiest interpreter of 


these feelings, while the Ferrarese masters, as well 
as the great Venetians, affected by the same sensa- 
tions, find expression for their mythological emotion 
in the immediate presence of allegory in the newly 
discovered landscape or, more generally, in the cor- 
relation between sentiment and nature. A half con- 
scious sense of sacrilege which vibrates through the 
veiled bodies of Botticelli’s Spring or his Pallas, and 
the hybris of form in the great nude of his Birth 
of Venus evidence clearly how intimately the artist 
has been shaken by his own intuition. The religious 
crisis of his riper years was only the necessary com- 
plement to his state of mind. 

The London National Gallery possesses in its 
Mars and Venus (fig. 1) a picture, the mytholog- 
ical as well as formal attraction of which has, to my 
knowledge, never been sufficiently explained. Of 
course the great parable of the two bodies resting 


BOTTICELLI AND COSME TURA 


on the same couch opposite each other, the contrast 
of Venus clothed and the naked unconsciousness of 
Mars will always speak for itself. The scene is clear. 
The open ground between the lovers is filled with 
the well known sport of the satyr children with the 
armor of Mars, “questi lieti satiretti,’ who crawl 
about the fainted Mars. Fainted? No doubt. The 
tender body has given way to the deepest erotic 
swoon, its outline almost reminding us of the re- 
ceptiveness of the female form. Its beatitude is pro- 
found; so profound that not even the sound of the 
shell-trumpet which one of the little satyrs plays 
indecently near the god’s ear will awake him. Mean- 
while Venus, comfortably reclined, and absorbed 
in some intimate thought, seems to pay no attention 
to the whole scene. She overlooks the lover, the 
sport with the armor and the laughing curiosity of 
a small satyr, no less indecent than his companion 
in his game with Mars. Shall-we have to under- 
stand all this—the motionless rigidity of the woman 
and the abandonment of the man—as an accidental 
arrangement? I think not. Strangely enough, the 
whole scene resembles an inverted “Taglied”. No 
“Stay, o sweet, and do not rise’, no tears of the 
woman—the one to be awakened by the sound of 
trumpets and the noise of arms is the lover. 


I should not dare to give the setting, apparently 
so “gay Italian” and classic in its elements, such 
a half medieval interpretation, if Lorenzo de Med- 
ici’s famous song on Mars and Venus did not reveal 
similar notes: the same romantic attitude and in- 
tensity of sentiment which carries afar the usual 
detachment of Italian Rennaissance poetry: 


Vien, lieta notte : e voi, profundi Mani, 
Scurate l’ora : e tu, figliuol Cupido, 
Me do nelle tue braccia in le tue mani. 
Con le tue fiamme dolci ardente rido. 
Fa lume a Marte mio sposo e signore. 
Tu me feristi, Amor; di te me fido. 


and further: 
Vienne, Marte, vien via, vien ch’io son sola, 
Togliete e lumi; el mio mai non lo spengo.’... 


1. Come, dear night, and you o profound Manes, 
Darken the hour! And you Cupid, son, 
I recommend myself unto your arms, unto your hands. 
Burning with your sweet flames I laugh. 
Make light to Mars my husband and my lord. 
You wounded me, o love; in you I trust. . 


Come then, Mars, come for I’am alone. 
Put out the lights; my own I never quit.... 


FIG, 2.— COSME TURA. — Madonna with the Dead Christ. — 
Correr Museum, Venice, Italy. 


Of course we must be careful not to project on 
these verses our recollections from Romanticism. 
On the other hand, the lover’s sincere resignation: 


Me do nelle tue braccia, in le tue mani, 


clearly derived from the daily formula of prayers, 
shows the same hybris as Botticelli’s cult for sensual 
beauty, drawing on sentiments which for centuries 
have been directed towards the Mother of God 
only. Moreover, the beautiful dionysiac contrasense 
of: 

Tu me feristi, Amor; di te me fido 


reaches a deeper stratum of the soul than the usual 
humanistic poetry of the companions of Lorenzo; 
a stratum where the mystic interpretation of pagan 
gods becomes identical with the intuition of the 
eternal qualities behind them. The enthusiastic un- 
derstanding of the ‘Florentine academicians of 
love” has penetrated through the forms and found 
the way for a synthesis of antiquity and their own 
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time, such as has not been reached again until 
Goethe.? 

Again, in these verses, Venus asserts her eternity, 
just as in Botticelli’s painting her body rises over- 
whelming in front of her lover: 


Togliete i lumi; il mio mai non lo spengo! 


In itself this mention of the light is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the synoptic allegory which sees in Venus 
at the same time the loving goddess as well as the 
planet. But the insistence on the never extinguish- 
ing light, this allusion to the fatal signal of tryst 
seems to point farther: to the perpetual presence of 
love itself. 


I think we are not mistaken if we interpret Botti- 
celli’s painting in the same manner. The fainted 
Mars is the finest reverence to the mythologically 


2. Possibly Lorenzo as well as Botticelli draw on 
Lucretius’ famous poem De Rerum Natura I,VV. 32-39: 
TRS aes Be Pale Mavors 
RTE , in gremium qui saepe tuum se 
reicit aeterno devictus vulnere amoris, 
atque ita suspiciens tereti cervice reposta 
pascit amore avidos inhians in te, dea, visus, 
eque tuo pendet resupini spiritus ore; 
hunc tu, diva, tuo recubantem corpore sancto 
CITCUIN {USA SUPER 
Botticelli’s dependence on Lucretius has often been sug- 
gested, though never clearly proved. It is the pregnant 
pathos of verses like: 

aeterno devictus vulnere amoris 
rather than the picture of the situation which may have 
impressed itself on the artist’s mind in this as well as in the 
parallel case of his Spring. 


felt power of womanhood; a reverence, sprung from 
the same root as early Greece’s vision of the dying 
~ god—Narcissus or Adonis. 

* 
* * 


It is more than natural that the Mother of Christ 
and the dying God of Christianity himself have in- 
herited the whole complex of human feelings which 
were focussed formerly on the pagan archetypes. 
This observation has often been made, and parallels 
between the Pieta and groups such as the Niobe of 
the Uffizi have frequently been drawn long before 
the times of psychoanalysis and its interpretation of 
religious contents. ; 

Accentuated more or less according to the artist’s 


mystic devotion to the cult of the Virgin, the hypo- 
stasis of the woman throughout the series of medi- 
eval pieta has found a late and surprising realiza- 
tion in Cosme Tura’s Madonna with the Dead 
Christ (fig. 2) in the Correr Museum of Venice. 
The proportions of the divine Son, strangely 
shrunken, may be interpreted as a consequence of 
popular art or a survival of gothicism. The strong 
expression of pain on his face seems to point to this 
latter definition. But why then the equanimity of 
the Madonna, at a time when Niccolo dell’ Arca’s 
famous Lament of Santa Maria della Vita in Bo- 
logna, or Guido Mazzoni’s groups, have taught the 
contemporaries what the union of late Gothic ex- 
pressionism and popular art could achieve ? 

On the other hand, the hysterical deformation of 
the body, signifying clearly a medieval source of 
emotion, returns in Tura’s opus, e.g. in the St. 
Christopher of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in 
Berlin, and is even to be found in the works of con- 
temporary artists belonging to other schools, such 
as Pinturicchio, whose series of Zsis in the Apparta- 
menti Borgia (I think, especially, in the piping of 
Mercury lulling the thousand-eyed Argus) shows 
similar tendencies. We shall not go wrong in inter- 
preting this falling back on Medieval patterns of 
expression formally as a sign of exhaustion, corre- 
sponding to the manneristic movement at the end 
of the XV century throughout the whole of Italy 
and other parts of Europe. The gothic contents had 
come to a crisis. But the particular emanation, ac- 
companying the dissolution of a religious or philo- 
sophical cosmos, is apt to further the deeper artistic 
insight into its essences. The body of Tura’s dead 
Christ transcends the purely formal problem. The 
artist moulding his object with a nearly “maniacal 
ferocity” (Berenson) comes to a definition which 
reaches as far behind the sanctified forms of the 
Christian dogma as Botticelli’s intuition of Venus 
intrudes behind the classical appearance of her 
quality. More than anything else, the proportions of 
this Christ, cradled on the Virgin’s lap, seem to sug- 
gest those of a child. The artistic interpretation has 
returned to the original point of religious emotion. 
Tura’s Maria mourning the eternal Son becomes a 
hymn to motherhood, to the primordial power of 
woman rising above the temporary existence of man. 


Erwin WALTER PALM. 
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Lioyp Goopricx.—W inslow Homer.—New York, the Mac- 
millan Company, 1944, vili—241 p., 63 p. of ill. (Pub- 
lished for the Whitney Museum of American Art.) $7.50. 


The book of Lloyd Goodrich, research curator of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, on Winslow Homer 
has at last come off the press. This will give satisfaction 
to all those who have been waiting for this book, to follow 
the excellent monographical study devoted by the same 
authôr to another prominent master of the American school 
of painting—Thomas Eakins. But everyone who has the 
Homer monograph on hand—and it is most desirable that 
it reach the largest possible circle of readers and be avail- 
able to students in every well-chosen library—will under- 
stand why it took the author several years of research, 
study and writing to prepare this work. 

It will become even more obvious when the second 
volume—that with the complete catalogue of Homer’s 
works—appears, which is announced for the near future. 
A catalogue always helps to crystalize an artist’s record in 
the clearest way. It also considerably serves every even- 
tual research, not only that concerning the given artist’s 
oeuvre but also that of the whole field and period of art 
involved. It is only recently that our science has recog- 
nized the value of such publications. And I think I may 
find some just reason for a degree of vanity in my having 
especially devoted the series of volumes on French art, 
which I have published at my “Les Beaux-Arts” Editions, 
to artists’ monographs always accompanied by a complete 
catalogue of the works produced by each of these artists. 
The publication of this series which has been interrupted 
by the war belongs, as a matter of fact, to the activities 
which I am most anxiously looking forward to resume once 
normal peace, that is, in our case, research-conditions, are 
restored. This personal digression should not be under- 
stood otherwise than as a means of emphasizing the par- 
ticular importance we attach to the announcement of Mr. 
Goodrich’s catalogue of Homer’s works, the first to be 
devoted to this Master. Only when this appears will the 
scholarly world measure the full extent of the task accom- 
plished by Mr. Goodrich in regard to the exploration of 
Homer's artistic legacy. For this is precisely what we 
were lacking while the contribution which his present vol- 
ume brings to the critical analysis of Homer’s art may risk 
underestimation just because of the already existing series 
of long and short critical studies devoted to the same sub- 
ject. Incidentally, all of these are listed in Mr. Goodrich’s 
extensive bibliography and among them the Downes’ 
monograph of 1911 keeps a prominent place at least as 
one of the early and yet most mature contributions to the 
understanding of Homer. 

Those, however, who can feel, more than actually fol- 
low, all the huge material that Mr. Goodrich has gathered 
and which will only be completely apparent in the second 
catalogue volume, will be able to appreciate, even in this 
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first volume, the care and patience with which the author 
conducted his investigation of Homer’s art as well as 
his scrupulous respect for historical truth and the highly 
scholarly spirit brought to this volume. To appreciate 
those particular qualities one need only look at the sections 
of the Appendix: the long and complete bibliography; the 
generous notes which it is so pleasant to find at the end of 
the book instead of them burdening the pages of a fluently 
written and easily readable book; the most helpful chron- 
ology, a handy condensed listing of the principal dates of 
Homer’s life and of his dodekathlos and parerga. All those 
sections, including the voluminous index, would alone tes- 
tify to the same concern in the editing, not to mention the 
quality and arrangement of the illustrations or the purity 
of the handsome text throughout which the most attentive 
reviewer would have to admit reluctantly an almost dis- 
appointing absence of the slightest misprint, 


These characteristics, while they establish the scholarly 
standard of Mr. Goodrich’s new volume, can only play, 
however, a minor part in the estimation of an artists 
monograph. This is particularly true of an artist—such as 
Winslow Homer—who belongs to a period of art too close 
to us to leave much opportunity for display of the author’s 
explorative skill. That is why the value of any new criti- 
cal study of Homer’s art, such as this, is principally pro- 
vided by the new light it may throw on Homer’s individual 
genius and on his contribution to the evolution of American 
art and to the general development of plastic art. 


When attempting the study of any painter, and particu- 
larly of a painter yet incompletely defined, we naturally 
are inclined to judge his art in proportion to other conse- 
crated schools of painting. Winslow Homer opposes all 
those customary processes of critical thought. His greatness 
lies in his independence and originality, in his completely 
individualistic painter’s destiny which is a faithful re- 
flection of his strong personality and of his own human 
destiny. 

The best way to understand Homer is, therefore, to 
make a biographical study of the man’s life and, along 
with it, stage by stage, the analysis of the artist’s creative 
evolution. This was a slow, natural, almost inescapable 
evolution. Homer’s art changed as little—fundamentally 
speaking—as a man changes from his youth to his old age. 
“None of these changes were sudden or radical,” states 
the author, “being products of an inevitable growth from 
within rather than of influences from without.” And there 
is as little fundamental difference between the two por- 
traits of Homer at the age of thirty-one and at the age of 
seventy-two (which the author was so right in placing on 
the same plate as the first illustrations of his volume) as 
there is between the Homer masterpieces of his youth and 
those of his old age. The striking continuity of this evolu- 
tion is one of the decisive signs of Homer’s greatness, of 
the greatness of his art. 
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He lived indeed within his own world; found his own 
technique; used his own processes of painting; learned to 
improve them by himself, to adapt them to what he wanted 
to express. But his world was not a closed one. He was a 
great traveller—made a trip to France, another to England, 
innumerable ones in America. It is true that he always 
departed from his own self, only to return to himself with 
a faithful conscientiousness. But he did embrace the outer 
world in the long and continuous dialogue he had with 
himself and which had his art as sole listener, and nature 
—every, and especially every pleasant, aspect of it—‘‘youth, 
sturdy men, good-looking women, happy children, nature 
outdoor activities’—as its sole source of inspiration. In 
fact, he held that outer world in great esteem, but that 
part of it—nature—which was, as himself, a creation of 
the divine universe, not that one—art—which is man’s 
creation. “From the beginning,” says Mr. Goodrich, 
“Homer’s work was based on direct study of nature more 
than on anything he had learned from other art .. . His 
remark, ‘if a man wants to be an artist, he should never 
look at pictures,’ can be put down to youthful bumptious- 
ness, but it did represent something of his attitude all his 
life.” 


Homer’s art thus teaches a great lesson of modesty to 
the countries proud of the high standards of their art 
established before him and which he disregarded. This, 
especially in respect to France, particularly involved in 
his case because of the period of art to which he belongs 
and because of the opportunity his trip to France had 
given him to espouse the dominant French influence of the 
time. Homer came indeed to France in that very crucial 
year of 1867 when the official Salon had refused to admit 
the works of the greatest masters of the newborn impres- 
sionistic movement, and when some of them decided to 
hold a separate show, the famous “Exhibition of the Re- 
jected”. But Homer remained indifferent even to so funda- 
mental a dispute as this one, which he found crossing its 
fires on the unique art battlefield of Paris. Instead, he was 
attracted by the French countryside. He even painted in 
the same places where some of the French contemporaneous 
masters—such as Courbet or Daubigny—had worked. But 
works of art as such did not actually hold his attention. 
He came back to the States, to himself, to his beloved 
observation of nature—of the smallest nuances of the 
slightest change in light or atmosphere—untouched by any 
of the pictorial influences that could have played upon 
him. And he became what he became—all by himself, 
with his own genius, with his own strength, both deeply 
rooted in the soil and the sky and the people of his coun- 
try—America. 

He became an impressionist even before impressionism 
as an art doctrine and as an art movement was actually 
born, with the same passion in the portraiture of the 
varying lights and the same search of color values for the 
capture and eternal immobilization in his art of the ephem- 
eral impressions emanating from a constantly moving and 
changing nature. But “his impressionism,’ as Mr. Good- 
rich formulates it, “was an independent manifestation of 
a new viewpoint that was appearing everywhere .. .” 
It was one of those superb coincidences which it is so de- 
lightful to meet when walking on the roads of the history 
of art. It is as a result of such a coincidence that Homer 
was related to the French art of his time, that he became 


an impressionist like Manet and Monet, and like Corot 
had been before them, that he became a naturalist and 
realist like Courbet was and even, sometimes, in the 
Marines, like Courbet wished to be. With Corot, more- 
over, always subconsciously, Homer had in common a love 
for the precision of the graphic expression and for those 
shining harmonies which Corot had inherited from the 
Italian atmosphere, and which Homer had found in 
America and had kept from the days of the first illustra- 
tive works of his youth. As Mr. Goodrich points out in 
relation to Homer’s early oeuvre: “He never would have 
accepted Manet’s dictum, ‘The most important person in 
any picture is the light’. For him the object and its physi- 
cal existence remained paramount.” And again, when dis- 
cussing the “old age” period, recalling simultaneously the 
magnificent continuity of Homer’s art, the author empha- 
sizes: “Monet said that he was painting not objects but 
the color of the air between himself and them, whereas 
Homer’s interest remained the thing-in-itself. The im- 
pressionists bathed their pictures in a sea of atmosphere, 
but Homer’s style remained clear-cut and precise.’ Homer 
sympathized pictorially with Corot also in a profound 
admiration for the human figure, for feminine beauty, 
painting women “as supremely decorative creatures rather 
than as strongly individualized persons.” In the way of 
such comparisons—or coincidences—between Homer and 
France’s art from which a French historian has to confess 
that he cannot completely abstract himself, we would go 
so far as to say that Homer also even became a Seurat 
“avant la lettre’. This—of course not in the technique— 
but in the feeling and the layout of some of his small 
“open-door interiors”, as some of Homer’s outdoor studies 
ought to be called, because of the strictly framed and 
strongly personal climate of these cozy scenes which al- 
ways appear to be so definitely isolated from the general 
outer atmosphere they have been cut from. 

All those points of comparison are, however, merely 
inevitable landmarks which our modern critical thought, 
spoiled and satiated by an old civilization, cannot refrain 
from referring to. Homer invites us, when we watch him, 
to discard, or, at least, to forget momentarily, all the 
artistic gods that this civilization has taught us to worship. 
His landscapes, all of his long series of studies from 
nature, the rustic and rural spirit of the scenes he chose 
to paint, of the robust men and women, of the healthy 
children he made act and move and live in these scenes, 
his very interest for the contemporaneous society—he liked 
their costumes and their way of life and painted them, 
dressed, in their various activities, as much as he liked to 
paint the naked bodies of the people of the soil—all this 
is most definitely and individually a Homer art, with no 
actual point of comparison whatsoever. He did find some 
affinity with the British, their watercolor technique ana 
vein in particular, when he went to England. But this 
only came to strengthen but slightly his Anglo-Saxon tem- 
perament—this was a natural response to his American 
soul’s aspirations. 


Homer was always, above all, himself and, as such, part 
of his country—an American. And because his appear- 
ance on the artistic scene of the world and his contribution 
to the general evolution of art have been so significant, his 
art bears the testimony of the greatness of the American 
artistic genius. According to certain constant laws so far 
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established by our civilization, we may have to wait for 
several generations until we see this American artistic 
genius fully expressed and until we learn to measure fully 
the part played by Homer in the evolution of the art 
slowly brought into being by that genius, until we see 
Homer’s art crowned by a long tradition which will not 
fail to be built, link by link, by the long chain of his 
conscious or unconscious followers. 

There are, however, secrets in the artistic realm which 
do not have to wait so long for their disclosure or which 
at least, reveal themselves at once to some of us—and, 
happily our circle becomes ever and ever larger, along 
with the progression of our studies, along, particularly, 
with the growth of interest enjoyed by art and artists, 
ancient and modern, thanks to the ever growing number 
of institutions and publications devoted to the task of 
helping this increase. It is to this category of secrets that 
Homer’s art belongs. The message of his art was revealed 
in his own time. It has been consecrated while the gen- 
eration following his own still lives 

John W. Beatty’s sponsorship of Homer’s art will count 
among the most valuable contemporaneous comprehensions 
enjoyed by Homer. As the first director of the Department 
of Fine Arts of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, and 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE WALTERS ART GAL- 
LERY — Baltimore, Maryland, published by the trustees, 
Vol. VI, 1943.— Marvin CHAUNCEY Ross, The Rubens 
vase, its history and date.— Before leaving for military 
service overseas, Marvin Chauncey Ross, Curator of 
Medieval and Subsequent Decorative Arts at the Walters 
Art Gallery and one of the first contributors to the Ameri- 
can edition of the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, has entrusted 
the “Journal of the Walters Art Gallery” with his article 
on an exquisite vase, one of the most controversial and, 
until now, quite incompletely known examples of gem- 
carving, which was acquired by the Baltimore Gallery in 
1941. The author expressed the wish that this article be 
published without further delay and without waiting for 
him to go over its proofs personally. The fascinating 
story of this gem, as it is written here— based upon a 
wealth of historical and comparative documentation and 
studied with an acute critical sense — helps to clarify a 
problem with which specialists have been intricated for a 
long time, and it, simultaneously, leads the reader along 
an impressive pilgrimage throughout the entire history of 
the Christian Era. Unfortunately, it is impossible to permit 
ourselves space for description of all the details of this 
pilgrimage which the author, with the graceful, innate 
simplicity of a genuine student, allows us to follow, step 
by step, along with the progression of his research. As 
his exploration work left aside none of the bibliographical 
and archive sources, his critical conscientiousness has neg- 
lected none of the stylistic details, nor their points of 


also being an artist himself, John W. Beatty exerted a 
notable influence upon Homer’s life, the last years of 
which were marked by the close friendship built between 
the two men upon an innate relationship of taste and in- 
tellectual ideals. The reminiscences of this friendship and 
of his long conversations with Homer have been carefully 
noted by John W. Beatty, and eventually written down by 
him in 1923 and 1924. But they remained unpublished 
after his death, With the cooperation of his daughter, 
Miss Helen M. Beatty, Mr. Lloyd Goodrich has taken the 
achievement of this task upon himself. And the resulting 
chapter of Recollections of an intimate Friendship, by John 
W. Beatty which Mr. Goodrich has devotedly made the 
conclusive section of his book, brings a direct and lively 
touch to this monograph, definitely ranking it as one of the 
best present consecrations of Winslow Homer’s own and 
the American school’s prestige. 


While wishing to stress and further this consecration, 
the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts’ may find some title for 
pride in having participated in Homer’s discovery when, 
as early as in 1867, her Paul Mantz pointed to Homer’s 
works in his study of the Salon. 


G. W. 
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comparison; this allows him to state: a. that this vase, 
known as the “Hamilton vase” (because it belonged to the 
Hamilton Palace collection, and was sold with it in Lon- 
don in 1882), should better be named for another choice 
collection to which it had previously belonged—that of 
Peter Paul Rubens in person; b. that this “Rubens vase” 
which had been successively assigned to the most varied 
periods of art and intermittently — quite naturally — “to 
the two greatest eras of gem-carving, separated though 
they were by a millenium and a half,” should in fact be 
regarded as “a product of that important period in the 
history of art when Roman tradition had not lost its force, 
but when also the new medieval Byzantine style was 
forming —a moment when we would expect that gem- 
carving, so beloved by the ancients, was still practiced, 
and when paganism had not yet been completely for- 
gotten.” The author’s main merit lies in the fact that he 
took up and checked every one of the “many reasons why 
it would be appropriate to place the vase in such a transi- 
tional period”, before proclaiming it, “like the superb 
Rothschild Cameo in Paris (that all scholars agree in 
dating towards the end of the IV Century, or about 400 
A.D.)”, as “an outstanding monument among the gem- 
carvings of the late IV and early V centuries’. There 
would be much delight, which we can only suggest, in 
following the life of this vase —as the author ventures 
to reconstruct it— from its XIV century home at the house 
of Louis de France, Duke of Anjou, to its place in 1560 
among the royal jewels at the Palace of Fontainebleau. 
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Thereupon, we would have found it assumedly looted in 
1590 from Fontainebleau with another great cameo, the 
Gemma Augustaea, now in Vienna, and taken to Venice, 
to eventually appear in 1619 in Paris at the famous Saint- 
Germain market, where it was bought by Rubens. Finally, 
in this distinguished ownership, we would see it become 
the subject of the great artist’s correspondence with his 
friend, the celebrated French antiquarian, Fabri de Pereisc, 
and also the subject of a drawing which, together with 
a cast of the vase, Rubens made at the time for Pereisc 
and which “may still exist unpublished among the many 
papers of the antiquarian” or which “may have been 
destroyed by the niece who used so many of Pereisc’s 
papers for fire-lighters”, but of which “it is fortunate that 
the engraving after this or a similar drawing has survived 
to establish the identity of the treasure of which Rubens 
wrote so often”. Closer to us, we would have followed 
the vase throughout the East Indies, possibly the Far East, 
then back to France, maybe to Switzerland, and Italy to 
see it enter in 1823 the Fonthill Abbey and be reproduced 
on the title page of J. Britton’s inventory of the Abbey, 
before being taken by Mr. William Beckford from the 
Abbey to his home of Lansdown Tower at Bath, and 
reaching its latest owners, among whom rank the Duke of 
Hamilton and Sir Francis Cook. The surprising point is 
to discover that just the description in the Hamilton 
Catalogue, which, although it served to give a temporary 
name to the enigmatic vase, is, of all the documents brought 
in support of this short history of a vase’s life, the least 
evidenced and the least convincing. The greater will-we 
remain endebted to the author for the fact that he recog- 
nizes himself, that thus Rubens’ ‘jewel’, marvel of crafts- 
men, treasure of princes, delight of artists and antiquarians, 
booty of pirates and despoilers, at last can take its rightful 
place in the history-of the glyptic arts.’ — Epwarp S. 
KING. — Two panels by the Master of the Joseph Legend. 
— The Master of the Joseph Legend, or the Joseph Master, 
has been given this name by Max J. FRIEDLANDER after 
six roundels depicting scenes from the Joseph Legend, four 
of which are at the Berlin Museum and the other two 
privately owned. The only masterpiece definitely ascribed 
to him is the Brussels Museum’s polyptych, originally at 
the Abbey of Afflighem, with scenes from the Sorrows and 
Joys of Mary. The author makes a brief but thorough 
study of the style and literature of this piece and similarly 
discusses the pros and cons of the attribution to the same 
annonymous painter of a few other panels. This results in 
his own attribution t6 the Joseph Master of two recently 
cleaned altarpiece panels in the Walters Art Gallery with 
scenes from the legend of Barbara. The proofs of evidence 
for this new attribution are most convincing. The position 
of the Joseph Master “between two such extremes as the 
almost pictographic simplicity of a woodcut and Roger’s 
[Roger van der Weyden’s] rich expression of an unques- 
tioning faith” is thereby greatly crystallized and strength- 
ened, And this addition to an individual oeuvre also 
happily supplements our knowledge of the history of 
Flemish art at the end of the XV Century, the Joseph 
Master excellently symbolizing the moment of the last 
bloom of the purely primitive style ready to climb — or 
descend — towards the definitely Renaissance ideals. — 
ADOLPH GoLpscHMIDT. — Pseudo-Gothic Spanish ivory 
triptychs of the XIX Century.—Just before he died in 


Basle in his eighty-first year, Adolph Goldschmidt, one 
of the greatest scholars in the Middle Ages, and, especially, 
of the ivory art, had given the “Journal” the privilege of 
his study of three ivory triptychs in the Walters Art 
Gallery which he shows to be XIX Century productions 
of a single artist from Spain or, at least, of an artist 
deeply influenced by the Spanish Gothic and also by the 
“Spanish mannerists of the early Baroque period, such as 
Luis de Morales and El Greco.” Four other ivories are 
ascribed by Mr. Goldschmidt to the same artist. Added 
to the monumental contribution of this author to the art- 
bibliography, this small, but as usual bright and enlighten- 
ing, chapter of his research in the field of ivory art, fills 
the reader with deep gratitude for all that our science 
owes to Adolph Goldschmidt’s indefatigable labor and 
with an ever-lasting sorrow for the great loss his death 
causes students of the world. — DororHy Kent Hi. — 
Some Hellenistic carved gems.—Some Hellenistic gems 
recently acquired by the Walters Art Gallery have brought 
about the opportunity of this study by Dorothy Kent Hill 
of “the characteristics of the work of this age” and of her 
emphasizing its high quality. It is a brilliantly conducted 
survey which helps “to reveal”, as the author concludes, 
“the Hellenistic artist as a person of matchless skill and 
facility and great daring, trying things impossible before 
his day, making most of the tools at his disposal, a master 
of third dimension, eventually losing himself in sophistry 
and copying because, like the military genius of his age, 
he could find no more worlds to conquer.” — GERTRUDE 
ROSENTHAL. — Pierre Lepautre and his Aeneas Group— 
The author studies a terra cotta group by Pierre Lepautre 
in the Walters Gallery, which is the model for the marble 
group, Aeneas and Anchises fleeing from Troy, commis- 
sioned by the French government at the end of the XVII 
Century, completed in 1716 and set up in the Tuileries 
Gardens in 1719. The author aimed at disclosing “the 
tendency of contemporaneous French sculpture” and at 
illustrating “the working conditions and methods of the 
French court artists during the regime of Louis XIV” 
through “a comparison of this piece with other preliminary 
studies and with the final version of the group,” and 
through “an account of the history of this bozzetto.” Her 
extensive investigation throughout all the mines of literary 
and artistic documents involved, and a valuable critical 
analysis of all the series of comparative pieces have helped 
her to achieve this goal brilliantly. — CHARLES DE TOLNAY. 
— The Music of the Universe, Notes on a painting by 
Bicci di Lorenzo.— The author departs from Bicci di 
Lorenzo’s Annunciation in the Walters Gallery — “a 
charming product of the lyric style of the early XV Cen- 
tury in Florence” — and, especially, from the bust of 
David playing the harp inclosed in the spandrel between 
the two arches of that painting’s frame, to follow all the 
evolution of the thème of the harmony of the universe 
from Antiquity to Modern Times, from its origins, in the 
doctrine attributed to Pythagoras, to its latest representa- 
tions and various comments. This survey, illustrated by a 
long series of choice examples and supported by an excel- 
lent documentation, provides the reader with a fascinating 
story of the life of one of the most fascinating themes of 
plastic and literary expression. 

1 AssIA R. VIsson 
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FRITS LUGT was, from 1907 to 1915, associated with the auctioneering firm of Frederik Muller and Co. 
Amsterdam. Since 1922 he has been Attaché to the Louvre Museum for the Department of Dutch and Flemish 
drawings and is the author of its catalogue. The Dutch National Art Reference Library at the Hague owes 
much to his staunch support. Principal among his published works are: Wandelingen met Rembrandt in en 
om Amsterdam (1915); Marques de Collections (1921); Répertoire des catalogues de ventes (1938), etc. 

His study in this issue, Man and Angel . . . . à re tees DAC 32T 
is the second part of the article he has devoted to a survey of this Res ARR the entire course of the 
history of art. The first part appeared in the May 1944 issue of the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” pp. 265-282. 


CLAY LANCASTER, now with the Avery Architectural Library of Columbia University and writing his 
dissertation on the Architect John McMurtry, received his M. A. degree from the University of Kentucky, 
and in his thesis discussed XIX Century buildings in and around the city of Lexington. Since that time his 
field of study has widened into an active investigation of architecture throughout the south, which resulted 
in the publication of a series of studies on the subject. His History of the Architecture of Transylvania 
University is reserved by that university for postwar publication. An article of his on: Gideon Shryock 

L and John McMurtry, Architect and Builder of Kentucky appeared in the “Art Quarterly,” and a study of 
his on Gothic revival residences is in preparation. His present article: Through half a century, Palladianism 
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deals with an early American architecture not previously rates 


WINSLOW AMES was for twelve years director of the Lyman Allyn Museum at New London, Connecticut; 
he resigned from this position in 1942 to work for the American Friends Service Committee, He is a member 
of the Museum of Modern Arts advisory committee on architecture and industrial art, and has published 
many studies on chiaroscuro woodcuts, on the sculpture of Richmond Barthe and Gaston Lachaise, on 
Piranesi, Canaletto, the Master C.B. of 1515, on William Blake, Charles Sheeler, etc. Drawings, which he 
collects, are his hobby and special field of study. His recent publication in the “Gazette” of 4 Newly 
Discovered Drawing by Fra Bartolommeo, and the one in the current issue on À Drawing by Hans Baldung 
Grün at the Pierpont Morgan Library . . . ike beets RE aoe abe EMO TE OT 
are among the exquisite rewards of his jadafaGigable ed re in me field. 


ERWIN WALTER PALM, since 1941, Professor of archaeology, history of art and aesthetics at Sto. Domingo 
University, has studied at the Universities of Gottingen, Heidelberg, Rome and Florence and specialized in 
Roman art and religion. His research, intended for a History of Roman Art, was interrupted by the outbreak 
of the war. His recent publications deal with Spanish colonial architecture and he has been commissioned to 
write a history of the colonial monuments of the Hispaniola. Italian art belongs to his field of special interest 
and has led to his short study in this issue: À Contribution to the study of Italian Renaissance, Botticelli 
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its Council. 
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ation DUNG GRUN. — St. Valentine healing an epileptic, drawing. — Pierpont Morgan Library, 
rx labs ps me ik 6 ite. ro ork. — Courtesy of the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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